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James  Bur key 


Donna  Aiello 


NO  TIME  FOR  POETRY 


SUNDAY  DINNER 


I  think  poems  are  really  boring, 

Simply  catalysts  to  get  me  snoring. 

Read  them?  No,  I  have  not  the  time 

To  waste  with  reading  all  those  silly  rhymes. 

Give  me  a  smutty  porn  magazine 

or  something  even  more  obscene. 

I  prefer  a  scary  book 

or  a  story  of  a  successful  crook, 

a  biography  of  a  true  great  man, 

a  fairy-tale  about  a  frog  named  Stan. 

But  spare  me,  please,  from  such  silly  rhymes, 

I  simply  haven't  got  the  time. 

You  can't  convince  me,  you'll  have  no  luck, 

I  simply  think  that  all  poems  suck. 

******** 

M.  RamZ 


WHAT  THE  MIRROR  HISSED 

Damn,  you  ugly! 

Somebody  ought a  hang  a  picture  on  you  head. 
You  as  dull  as  oatmeal  ever' day 
And  as  interestin'  as  a  table  spill. 
Person  "that  got  his  hands  on  you 
Got  himself  into  one  hell  of  a  mess. 

******** 


Old  man  rocks  the  time 

young  child  plays  beneath  his  feet 

sweet  smoke  scents  the  air 


******** 


Judy  Belfield 


THE  NIGHT  THE  MONSTERS  GOT  ROSIE 

The  night  the  monsters 

got  Rosie 

I  was  awake 

shivering , 

window  open 

because  of  a  noise  I'd  heard 

way  way  off 

across  the  river: 

maybe  it  was  moonlight 

shattering  forsythia  branches 

or  something  else — 

windsnarl 

treegroan. 

Next  thing  I  knew 

it  was  morning — 

I  wasn't  there  to  hear  mother 

open  the  door, 

whisper, 

"Wake  up,  Rosie." 


James  Bur key 


******** 


M.  RamZ 


BLANK  VERSE 
■BLANK  VERSE 


Always 
the  weed 
grows  back, 
never 
the  flower. 


ALWAYS 


******** 
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Martha  Morris 


ODE  TO  THE  SPECIAL  SECRET  COMPARTMENT  OF  MY  WALLET 


Certain  categories  of  folks  will  find  this 
of  no  interest:  The  plumply-pensioned  re- 
tired Exec,  COB,  affluent  yuppies,  will 
find  this  of  no  significance  at  all.  They 
never  run  out  of  the  color  of  green  in 
their  wallets'  main  compartments. 

But  there  are  those  who  will  understand  my 
,1oy  in  the  dollars  ...  all  $U9.00  of  them, 
that  I  had,  in  better  days,  tucked  away 
there  for  the  rainy  day. 

TODAY  WAS  IT!   It  really  was  raining  hard. 
My  cupboards  were  empty! 

My  dog  was  nearly  out  of  food.   So  was  I. 
I  could  put  it  off  no  longer  -  I  had  to 
go  to  the  super. 

The  "ten  items  or  less"  took  it  all  as  I 
paid  for  the  dog  food,  milk,  and  a  few 
necessities. 

I  counted  up  the  days  until  the  next  S.S. 
check  arrives. 

Horror  stabbed  my  heart  as  I  realized 
Halloween  comes  before  THE  check  comes. 
Trick  or  Treaters  always  arrive  in  droves 
and  hold  out  their  huge  bags  as  they  gig- 
gle, "Trick  or  Treat."  There  are  no 
treats  in  my  near-empty  cupboard.  Would 
I  have  to  pull  a  witch's  act  and  sit  in 
a  darkened  house  and  pray  they  didn't  re- 
taliate? 

The  week  would  be  one  of  a  very  light  diet 
.  .  .  unless  I  test-tasted  the  dog  food. 


Pamela  Sieverin 


WAR 

Epaulets  on  shoulders 

Ribbons  on  chest 

All  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go. 


I  quickly  emptied  my  meager  bag  of  gro- 
ceries. 

Then  I  sat  down  to  count  up  the  cache  of 
coins  in  the  small  change  section  of  my 
wallet.  Those  few  quarters  looked  like 
gold  coins  to  my  hungry  eyes. 

I  had  just  returned  them  to  their  wallet 
spot  when  something  caught  my  eye. 
There,  just  behind  the  plastic-covered 
section  of  grandchildren  pictures,  I 
saw  SOMETHING  GREEN. 

My  heart  leaped  for  joy  as  I  spotted 
pictures  of  our  honored  ancestors  on 
some  green  bills.  There  were  four 
pictures  of  George  Washington,  one  of 
tousle-haired  Andrew  Jackson,  two  of 
perfectly  coif fed  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  three  portraits  of  grim,  sad-faced 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Four  men  never  looked  handsomer.   It  took 
restraint  not  to  bend  over  and  kiss 
their  puckered  lips. 

Their  presence  in  my  wallet ' s  secret 
compartment  has  made  my  day.  Now  I  can 
buy  some  goodies  -far  the  Trick  or  Treat- 
ers; now  I  can  purchase  and  send  Hallow- 
een cards  to  my  granddaughters  and  grand- 
sons; now  I  can  feast  on  whatever  is 
cheap  (generic)  and  nutritious  at  the 
supermarket . 

The  end-of-the-month  starving  student, 
who  didn't  get  his  check  from  home  or 
his  part-time  job  paycheck;  the  free- 
lancer poet,  writer,  painter,  photo- 
grapher who  found  only  pink  slips  instead 
of  checks  in  the  mail;  the  grandma 
trying  to  stretch  her  meager  social  se- 
security,  will  all  know  whence  I  come 
and  why  I'm  so  gratefully  writing  an 
Ode  to  the  Secret  Compartment  in  my 
wallet  -  thank  you,  God,  for  it! 


******** 
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James  Bur key 


ORIGINAL  VERSES  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES  BEFORE  THE  CENSORS  GOT  TO  THEM 


The  rain  in  Spain  falls  mainly  on  the 

Spanish. 

Hickory-Dickory-Dock , 

The  mouse  got  squished  "by  a  rock. 


An  apple  a  day  causes  tooth  decay. 


Eeny-meeny-miney-mo , 

Catch  a  tiger  "by  the  toe, 

if  he  hollers,  let  him  go, 

and  then  he'll  chew  you  up  and  eat  you. 


Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
Where' d  your  virginity  go? 


A  trisket,  a  trasket 

Marie  Antoinette  in  a  basket . 


Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  vail, 
Selling  drugs  to  kids  in  the  ghetto. 
Humpty  Dumpty  took  a  "big  fall 
For  cheating  the  Godfather  Marsetto. 


Mary  had  a  small  pit  hull, 

Its  eyes  vere  shiny  red. 

Mary  forgot  to  feed  it  once 

So  it  bit  off  her  brother's  head. 


The  eensy-teensy  spider  climbed  up  the 

water  spout 
Along  came  Fred  who  washed  the  spider  out 
Fred  picked  up  the  spider  to  see  what  it 

could  he 
And  now  Freddy's  in  the  hospital  and 

spider ' s  roaming  free . 


******** 


Judy  Belfield 


W.  A.  Kahle 


TENNESSEE  LULLABYE 

Golden  eye  scans 

pages  of  drama: 

a  carnival-glass  panorama 

spread  out  for  double  reflections 

and  hazy  interpretations. 

He  reads: 

dreamy ,  dr awly — 

words  poised  at  the  rim 

of  a  whiskey  glass, 

speaking  a  summer  tenderness 

as  soft  as  a  silk  slip, 

speaking  phrases  of  desire, 

of  roses  and  souls  too  fragile, 

like  his  own  voice, 

a  magical  paradox 

of  smoothness  and  crude  cackling. 

He  closes  the  book, 

peers  over  spectacles 

which  hide  his  eyes. 

A  devilishness 

delicately  curls 

his  lip. 

******** 


REAL  THOUGHTS 

When  absorbing  the  stars 

on  a  crisp,  autumn  night, 

a  soul  just  may  take  flight  — 

the  body  senses 

vastness  of  space 

the  universe  seems 

such  a  beautific  place  .  .  . 

although,  so  glowing 

stars  out  there  appear 

heavens  far  way  away, 

but  yet,  so  near. 

An  attempt  to  express 

exhilaration  of  it  all 

fail  to  accomplish 

and  can  only  fall  .... 

life  is  minute 

in  comparison  to  time 

ruling  the  world, 

Father  of  Mime  .  .  . 

Desires  to  compare 

a  billion,  billion  forever s 

with  finite  existence 

cannot  compete  ...  it  wouldn't  be  fair 

******** 
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Judy  Bel field 


CONFECTION 

Gingerbread  man 
sweet -tooth  savior 
crumbly  in  the  afternoon 
cheap  to  make 
easy  to  take 
sometimes 

Gingerbread  man 

got  his  ears  nibbled, 

hasn't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on, 

lost  his  heart 

to  a  ravenous  creature, 

is  quickly 

losing  face 

Donna  Aiello 


FATHERS'  LIVES 

There  it  was,  that  old  house.  Diane 
could  remember  playing  in  the  yard  scratch- 
ing chigger  bites  while  her  Mama  searched 
her  head  for  ticks.  They  fell  out  of  the 
Mimosa  tree  during  the  hot  and  humid  sum- 
mer months,  like  the  frail,  pink  wisps 
that  bloomed  high  in  the  gnarled  and  bent 
branches  every  spring. 

In  the  fall,  large  nut-shaped  shells 
fell  from  the  persimmon  tree  next  to  the 
road.  Grampa's  knife  would  pry  open  the 
meat  of  the  shell  and  all  the  cousins 
would  look  for  the  shapes  of  the  knife, 
spoon,  and  fork  hidden  inside. 

Diane  could  picture  him  sitting  on 
the  small,  slanted  front  porch  in  his 
favorite  chair,  pocket  knife  whittling 
and  waiting.  He  always  wore  bib  overalls 
and  a  t- shirt,  greyed  from  years  of  wear 
and  being  washed  on  a  scrub  board. 

Nothing 'had  changed.  The  tin  roof 
was-  orange  from  rust  and  the  grey,  worm- 
eaten  wood  on  the  house  was  still  being 
patched  to  hold  together  its  tired,  old 
frame.  Old  car  seats  and  broken  kitchen 
chairs  sat  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  house 
with  the  wood  bin  for  winter  cold. 

Every  car  Grampa  had  owned,  from 


his  Model  T-Ford  to  the  last  '67  Buick 
he  was  allowed  to  drive,  sat  parked  and 
forgotten,  piled  high  with  bits  and  pieces 
stored  inside  from  his  86  years.   Honey- 
suckle vines  wrapped  and  twined  themselves 
around  axles  and  door  handles  as  if  to 
cover  and  swallow  the  memories  inside. 

"I  declare,"  Gramma  shouted  as  she 
came  out  the  front  door — automatically 
side-stepping  the  missing  board  on  the 
porch  floor.   "Ya'all  'er  just  in  time. 
I  got  a  pot  of  beans  on  the  stove  and 
a  fresh  pan  a  corn  bread  right  out  of  the 
oven . " 

She  was  white-haired  now,  but  the 
strength  from  her  life. still  showed  in 
her  strong  arms  and  weathered  face. 
Diane  was  hugged  and  the  smell  of  burning 
wood  covered  her  Gramma  like  a  perfume. 
She  was  ten  years  old  again,  running  to 
be  welcomed  from  the  big  city  up  north. 
Diane's  father  was  next  to  be  hugged 
and  brought  into  the  old  house  to  be 
fed. 

Inside  brought  memories  of  visits 
long  ago.  Her  father's  eleven  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  still  living  in  the 
back  woods,  sitting  at  the  large  table 
on  crates  and  stools,  trying  to  squeeze 
in  more  and  feeding  as  many  on  a  freshly 
killed  chicken  or  two.  And  always  the 
corn  bread.  Diane  had  forgotten  how  good 
it  tasted  with  the  heavy  sorghum  molasses 
spread  on  thick  or  crumbled  into  a  tall, 
cold  glass  of  buttermilk. 

The  wood-burning  stove  sat  where  it 
always  had,  hissing  and  crackling  its 
warmth  as  Gramma  shoved  another  splin- 
tered log  into  its  mouth. 

All  twelve  sons  and  daughters  were 
expected  to  come  down  this  year.  The 
news  of  cancer  had  been  sent  througk  end- 
less letters  from  one  state  to  another, 
hinting  at  Grampa's  last  year  alive. 

Diane  and  her  father  were  the 
eleventh  to  arrive,  and  everyone  was 
discussing  when  Uncle  Gene  would  pull 
in  from  California.  She  could  remember 
a  short  man  in  a  black  and  white  photo- 
graph, holding  a  guitar  with  a  black 
curl  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead.  Diane,  and  her  brother  Roy, 
thought  he  looked  like  Elvis  Presley, 
and  from  what  their  father  had  said,  he 
was  "just  as  wild  as  a  fox  in  a  hen 


(continued) 
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Fathers'  Lives,  continued 


house . ' 

As  Diane  stood  in  the  small  "bedroom 
waiting  for  Grampa  to  wake  enough  to  know 
they  had  come,  she  saw  the  large  oval  frame 
above  his  head  on  the  wall.  An  old  couple 
sat  posed  stiff,  in  high-backed  chairs. 
The  colorless  grey  of  the  picture  could 
not  hide  the  drabness  of  their  clothes, 
or  their  surroundings. 

"He  was  a  preacher,"  Diane's  father 
whispered  from  behind.   "She  was  a  red- 
headed Irish  woman  with  a  temper  to 
match,  from  what  I  hear." 

"I  don't  remember  them,"  he  added 
after  a  moment,  watching  for  his  father  to 
wake. 

Grampa  lay  there  in  his  small  bed, 
breathing  hard  and  gasping  for  every  other 
breath.  The  room  had  a  sweet,  sickening 
odor  of  spewed  tobacco,  hospital  medicine, 
cheap  wine,  and  death.  Gramma's  pedal 
sewing  machine  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  with  a  quilt  piece  half  sewn  under 
the  needle. 

Diane  left  the  crowded  bedroom,  and 
sat  in  the  rocker  in  front  of  the  pot- 
bellied stove.  There  was  a  large  black 
kettle  on  top,  hissing  steam  into  the  crisp 
air.  She  watched  it  rise,  settling  on  the 
quilt  frame  hung  from  the  papered  ceiling 
on  hooks  and  twine. 

The  floor  creaked  as  she  rocked  back 
and  forth  and  the  strong  smell  of  fresh 
coffee  drifted  past  her  nose.  As  Diane 
stood  to  get  a  cup,  she  saw  Gramma's 
picture  wall.   There  were  hundreds  taped, 
tacked  and  framed,  all  in  rows,  thirteen 
rows.  Faded  school  pictures,  showing 
younger  versions  of  faces  she  knew,  lined 
evenly  through  weddings  and  the  grand- 
children.  One  row  was  empty.  The  child 
had  but  one  flash  cube  moment  and  an  empty 
row  beneath  to  bear  witness  of  her  life. 

Diane  followed  the  pictures  like  a 
home  movie  going  back  in  time.  It  wasn't 
hard  to  imagine  as  she  felt  the  warmth 
fade  the  room  from  lack  of  wood  in  the 
stove  and  the  light  grow  dim  as  the  kero- 
sene lamp  burned  low. 

Muffled  cries  came  through  the  room. 
Diane  looked  back,  watching  the  musty  little 
room  and  over  to  the  pot-bellied  stove, 
the  kerosene  lamp  and  the  family's  life 
chronicled  carefully  on  the  cracked  and 
peeling  wallpaper. 

As  the  casket  was  being  lowered  into 


the  earth,  Gramma  opened  her  Bible  and 
waited  for  the  ropes  to  be  pulled  from 
underneath . 

"Hear,  0  Sons,  the  instruction  of 
a  father.  And  give  attention  that  you 
may  gain  understanding.  Do  not  abandon 
my  instruction,"  she  quoted  low  and 
steady. 

Handfuls  of  cold,  damp  earth  scat- 
tered carefree  on  the  coffin  as  each  son 
and  daughter,  wife  and  grandchild  sig- 
naled goodbye. 

Diane  took  her  father's  arm  and 
walked  toward  the  car. 

******** 

Curt  Garrett 


NUMBERED  VERSES 


these  quiet  city  streets 

collect  memories 

i  lean  my  ear  to  the  ground 

as  they  whisper 

their  story 


2. 
if  i  could 

i  would  grab  your  legs 
spread  out  your  arms 
and  fan  myself  in 
your  breeze 


3. 
they  really  knew  each  other 
— loved  each  other 
for  about  six  minutes 


5. 
funny 

when  i  say  i  love  you 
my  breath  freezes 
then  cracking 
like  an  icicle 


(continued) 
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Numbered  Verses,  continued 

6. 
it  is  hard  at  3:00  a.m. 
you  lying  next  to  me 
"but  underneath  your  eyelids 
someplace  miles  away 
i'll  never  know 


7. 
the  noises  outside 
my  door 
are  loud  hut 

i  wish  i  had  the  kind  of  ears 
that  could  hear 
the  screams  deep  inside 
of  you 


10. 


there  is  something  about  the  clean 

white  sheet 
staring  back  at  him 
that  is  extremely  horrific 
not  knowing  how  anymore  to  say 
i  love  him  or  i  wish  i  was  in  his  arms  now 
that  lends  him  to  worry 
there  are  no  corners 
no  darkened  hallways 
in  the  place  where  he  runs 
in  thought 

trapped  he  .senses  the  desperation 
of  another  soul  possible 
not  knowing  the  same  steps 
he  stands  still 


12. 


sometimes  eyes  see 
everything  that  there  is 
and  sometimes  they  don't 
that  is  when 
i  like  the  world  the  most 


13. 
if  i  swallow  rain 
and  stand  in  the  sun 

maybe  i'll  grow 


Ik. 

there  was  something 

that  should  have  been  said 

but  my  lips  were  closed 

there  was  something 

that  should  have  been  heard 

but  your  heart  was  confused 

there  was  something 

that  should  have  been  felt 

but  the  minute  already  passed 


16. 


perhaps  you  don't  know  this 

in  fact 

i  have  only  now  discovered 

the  true  meaning  of  the  storm 

it's  the  period 

of  about  maybe  12  minutes 

— the  true  heart  of  the  storm 

that  carries  any  value 

when  the  sky  is  being  ripped 

back  from  all  corners 

(like  me  on  a  good  day) 

the  object 

the  trick 

is  to  look  not  at  the  rain 

but  at  the  rain  drop 

and  the  image  of  the  lightning 

— as  it  travels  recklessly  on 

to  some  still  safe  place 

(like  you  on  a  good  day) — 

through  the  drop 

making  it  a  little  piece  of 

silver  or  perhaps  a  struck 

piece  of  flint 

failing  safely  to  stable  ground 

(like  us  on  a  good  day) 
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Numbered  Verses ,  continued 

IT. 
why  did  you  turn  away? 
i  only  wanted  to  dance 
but  you  just  kept  turning 
away 


why  did  you  shut  your  eyes? 

i  only  wanted  to  look  into  them 

but  you  just  kept  them 

shut 

why  did  you  close  your  lips? 
i  only  wanted  to  kiss  them 
but  you  just  kept  them 
closed 

why  did  you  seal  your  heart? 

i  only  wanted  to  crawl  inside  you 

but  you  just  kept  it 

sealed 


18. 


he  touched  my  hair 
missing  his  eyes 
i  wonder 


19. 


the  love  i  feel 

a  toy  he  plays  with 

but  never  touches 


20. 


the  shadows  come  out  of  the  corners 
they  aren't  afraid 
at  night 


******** 


M.  RamZ 


HANGING  A  CLOTHESLINE 

"Please  put  up  the  clothesline  today, 
Jake , "  the  young  woman  says ,  not  looking 
up  from  her  morning  coffee.   She  is  wearing 
a  robe  and  socks ,  and  her  wet  hair  hangs 
heavily  across  her  back.   Her  voice  is 
soft,  sleepy. 

I  sit  at  the  table  with  her  and  strug- 
gle wearily  with  the  laces  of  my  work  boots. 
The  boots  are  well  worn;  the  soles  have 


been  nearly  walked  away.  One  foot 
is  freed  and  my  hand  wanders  into  the 
empty  boot.  My  hand  suffocates. 

The  small  kitchen  is  cool,  and  a 
soft  breeze  leaks  in  through  the  cracked 
window  above  the  sink.  The  cabinets  need 
painting;  the  countertops  are  warped. 
In  the  silence  the  hollow  drip  of  the 
faucet  is  all  too  evident. 

My  eyes  are  tired.  I  look  at  the 
young  woman  sitting  there  but  she  will 
not  look  up  from  the  table,  so  I  reach 
over  and  capture  her  small  white  hand. 
The  hand  does  not  struggle. 

I  ask  something  trivial.   "What 
time  do  you  have  to  be  there?" 

"You  know  what  time,"  she  says, 
irritated. 

I  giggle  absently  and  this  does  not 
go  over  well  either.   I  am  thinking 
about  Eddie.  Fat  Eddie  walking  down  the 
dusty  warehouse  aisles,  a  dollar  bill 
protruding  from  his  zipper;  his  lips  are 
puckered  and  they  make  a  grotesque  kiss- 
ing sound.  The  laughter  of  the  workers 
echoes  in  my  head. 

The  young  woman  gets  up  and  walks 
away.   I  hear  the  bathroom  door  close. 

In  that  bathroom  there  is  a  rusty 
sink  that  also  leaks.   It  makes  a  hiss- 
ing sound  that  I  encounter  so  often  in 
my  dreams  in  the  cramped  bedroom  a  door 
away.   In  the  bedroom  a  sagging  bed 
struggles  to  stand. 

There  are  pictures  in  that  bedroom. 
They  are  gold-framed  and  august ,  and 
they  are  arranged  with  great  care  upon 
the  faded  oak  dresser.  These  images  con- 
front me  every  time  I  wake;  they  remind 
me  of  what's  become  of  the  two  people 
that  live  happily  within  the  borders. 

I  stopped  smiling  minutes  ago  and 
can  hear  the  young  woman  getting  dressed 
in  the  bedroom.   I  twist  my  neck  harshly: 
it  pops  loudly.  My  arms  stretch  forward 
tightly.  Finally  I  get  up  to  make  my- 
self a  cup  of  coffee  even  though  I  must 
get  some  sleep  soon.   I  heat  some  water 
on  the  stove  and  my  mind  wanders  back 
to  the  poorly  lit  warehouse  with  the 
shadows  and  the  smell  of  dust  and  card- 
board. 

I  find  myself  walking  down  a  long, 
box-cluttered  corridor;  every  twenty 
feet  a  hard  yellow  bulb  hangs  suspended— 
they  glow  with  a  dullness  and  their 
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Hanging  A  Clothesline,  continued 

cords  disappear  into  the  murkiness  of  the 
high  ceiling  above.  After  eight  bulbs 
there  is  an  open  doorway.  Inside,  raw 
noisy  machinery  and  a  table  saddled  with 
packages  awaits  me.  I  spend  the  nights 
in  this  large  open  room  in  the  back  end 
of  the  building. 

With  a  key  I  open  the  back  doors 
and  let  in  the  night  air.  The  trucks, 
like  nocturnal  beasts,  are  out  there, 
scattered  around  the  lot.  Their  head- 
lights glow  softly. 

The  drivers  shuffle  into  the  re- 
ceiving area.  They  are  tired  men  with 
whispering  voices  and  they  seem  un- 
comfortable walking  on  solid  ground. 
The  light  hurts  their  eyes.  Some- 
times Eddie  wanders  into  the  back 
room  and  his  face  will  control  into 
mock  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the 
drivers;  he  will  throw  boxes  and  harsh 
language  at  them.  Always  the  drivers 
grin  and  feign  fisticuffs — they  all 
love  Eddie. 

Coffee  is  bled  from  a  tarnished 
silver  urn  behind  the  cardboard 
bailer  and  the  drivers  walk  out  into 
the  night.  The  truck  headlights  sail 
across  the  lot  and  onto  the  highway. 

I  do  not  leave  that  back  room 
until  the  red  glow  of  morning  floods 
into  the  warehouse. 

The  water  explodes  inside  the  glass 
kettle;  I  kill  the  flames  underneath  it. 
The  young  woman  comes  out  of  the  bed- 
room and  enters  the  kitchen.  She  is 
wearing  a  dress  and  is  a  couple  inches 
taller  from  the  heels  she  has  stepped 
into.  Her  hair  is  almost  dry,  smells 
fresh,  and  her  face  is  made  over 
lightly. 

She  looks  inside  her  purse  and 
arranges  things,  telling  me  quietly 
that  she  must  get  going  or  she'll  be 
late.  She  hugs  me  from  behind  and  walks 
out  the  screen  door.  She  does  not  know 
that  I  watch  her  from  the  window. 

The  car  is  revived  and  disappears 
down  the  street .  I  sit  down  with  my 

coffee.  On  the  table  is  a  fresh  white 
hemp  of  clothesline. 

The  autumn  sky  outside  is  crowded 


with  clouds.   Like  a  stampede  they  move 
quickly,  unhindered,  and  somewhere  far 
away  reach  a  destination.  I  sit  on  the 
back  steps,  feeling  the  late  morning  wind 
politely  nudge  me;  but  I  remain. 

The  houses  around  me  are  old  and  they 
are  taken  care  of  by  older  people  who 
have  lived  here  all  their  lives.  To 
them  it  seems  normal  to  live  minutes  away 
from  the  random  violence  of  the  city. 
Mostly  they  sit  in  their  open  garages, 
fascinated  by  the  regularity  of  their 
surroundings . 

The  old  woman  across  the  street  is 
waving  to  me.   She  has  just  hung  some 
sheets  on  her  clothesline;  they  ripple 
and  pop  in  the  wind  like  content  ghosts. 
I  wave  and  lean  back  on  the  uncom- 
fortable steps,  trying  to  look  content. 
I  survey  my  own  clothesline  and  notice 
how  ragged  and  frayed  it  has  become  over 
the  last  few  years.  One  wet  and  heavy 
load  could  possibly  sever  it. 

The  line  is  strung  across  my  back 
yard  from  two  gray  galvanized  metal 
posts.  They  were  planted  deep  in  the 
ground  by  the  man  who  built  the  house,  and 
they  have  stood  there  forty  years  or 
more,  unmovable.  The  two  posts  are  at 
least  twenty  yards  from  each  other;  they 
have  their  own  sides  of  the  yard.  One 
stands  near  the  drooping  pear  tree  and 
the  other  stands  back  by  the  overgrown 
garden. 

I  rise  slowly  from  the  steps  and 
walk  the  way  an  old  man  would.  I  carry 
a  knife  and  wave  it  threateningly  at  the 
old  clothesline.  I  cut  it  free;  the  othe: 
half  snaps  back  and  onto  the  long  grass. 

For  a  few  seconds  it  seems  so 
pleasant  standing  there  in  the  coolness 
of  the  wind.  My  shirt  is  untucked  and 
flaps  wildly.  The  garage  people  stare 
at  me  from  the  darkness. 

It  is  in  this  moment  in  my  backyard, 
and  not  on  some  mountaintop,  that  I 
realize  truth.  It  does  not  trouble  me. 
I  wonder  why  I  have  been  avoiding  such 
a  confrontation  with  myself.  .Questions 
hold  little  significance. 

My  youth  has  slipped  away. 

Soon  I  am  knotting  the  new  white 
cord  onto  one  of  the  posts.  I  pull 
the  rope  firmly  and  the  knot  tightens; 
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Hanging  A  Clothesline,  continued 

I  walk  with  the  rest  of  the  bundle  across  the 
yard.  Fastening  the  other  end  tightly, 
the  second  knot  is  completed. 

It  is  done. 

Satisfied,  I  retreat  to  the  back 
steps  again  and  continue  sharing  glances 
with  the  relics  of  the  nei^Oaorhood.   I 
have  not  bathed  today,  and  I  still  wear 
my  soiled  work  clothes.   If  I  remember 
correctly,  there  is  a  large  smudge  on  one 
of  my  temples  %*here  Eddie  playfully 
slapped  me  at  the  time  clock  those  many 
hours  ago. 

The  old  lady  across  the  street  has 
taken  down  her  sheets;  her  yard  is  no 
longer  haunted.   The  old  man  across  the 
alley — pot-bellied,  white-haired  and 
serious — gets  up  from  his  stretched  canvas 
chair  and  begins  to  make  noise  at  his 
work  table.   I  never  see  anything  created 
in  that  garage;  I  only  hear  pounding  and 
noise. 

It  is  late  afternoon  when  the  faded 
Oldsmobile  crunches  into  the  driveway.  The 
engine  stops  abruptly  and  the  small  young 
woman  gets  out  of  the  car.   She  is  carry- 
ing a  bag  of  groceries ,  almost  struggling 
with  it. 

The  wind  wrestles  playfully  with  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  as  she  walks  across 
the  back  yard.   She  seems  surprised  to 
see  me.   She  smiles. 

"Have  you  been  up  all  day?" 

I  nod.   She  notices  the  bright  new 
rope  across  the  lawn.   She  sits  down  on 
the  step  below  me.   She  playfully  catches 
my  calf. 

"Looks  good,"  she  says,  inspecting  the 
clothesline.   I  reach  underneath  her  long 
blonde  hair  and  gently  squeeze  the  back 
of  her  neck.   She  cringes  her  shoulders 
and  giggles. 

The  garage  people  somberly  watch 
us  from  their  caves;  they  don't  understand. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  I  who  do  not  understand 
them.  Perhaps  in  forty  years. 

Wendy  leans  back  against  my  legs  and 
sighs.   The  pear  tree  bends  in  the  wind. 
The  lawn  is  littered  with  fruit. 

"Did  you  do  any  laundry  today?"  she 
asks. 

"No,"  I  say.  My  lids  are  blinking, 
unable  to  stay  up.   They  finally  close. 

Minutes  later,  I  hear  Wendy  walking 
up  the  steps.   The  grocery  bag  rustles 


noisily.  The  screen  door  opens  and 
hisses  slowly  shut.   I  can  feel  myself 
leaning  against  the  wooden  railing. 

I  can  hear  the  clatter  of  pots  and 
pans  from  the  kitchen  and  the  gentle  click 
of  heels  upon  the  floor.   She  is  sing- 
ing wretchedly.   I  smile. 

Suddenly  I  wake  with  a  start  and 
struggle  to  stand.   I  breathe  deeply 
and  go  up  the  steps.   I  must  help  my 
wife. 

******** 

Judy  Belfield 


ON  THE  POET  LAUREATE'S  VISIT 

She  sat  quietly  on  stage 

her  face  inscrutable 

registering  nothing  while  she  waited, 

Words  of  introduction 

(praise  in  superlatives) 

fell  around  her  almost  nonchalantly. 

She  did  not  seem  impressed; 

no  doubt,  had  heard  these  phrases 

many  times  before. 

And  then  she  spoke. 

With  charm  and  wit 

grace  and  passion; 

her  eyebrows  rose  softly 

then  knit  together  in  seriousness; 

her  lips  compressed 

then  rolled  out  emotions 

to  tease  the  spine  to  shivers, 

to  hollow  a  marrow  of  reaction 

into  the  common  space 

shared  by  school  children 

and  poetry  devotees. 

Later,  when  the  reading  was  over, 

and  the  children  had  gone, 

she  spoke  to  those  of  us 

who  would  not  let  go. 

We  savored  smiles 

and  gracious  attentions 

greedily  thieved  her  magic . 

******** 
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James  Burkey 


Alice  Scinkovec 


A  LOVE  POEM 


I  love  you. 

No,  really. 

I  need  you. 

No ,  really . 

I  long  for  you. 

No,  really. 

I  dream  about  you. 

No,  really. 

Okay,  I  lied. 


******** 


Donna  Aiello 


LEWDNESS 

It  used  to  follow  me  around 

hanging 

in  the  air. 

Attracting  even  lying  dogs 

the  smell  it  left 

lingering . 

Couldn't  shake  the 

small  grey  cloud, 

wore  it  like  a  "brand  nev  frock. 

No  one  warned  me  of  its  danger. 

No  one  told  me  of  its  price. 

Spread  it 

proudly 

like  a  peacock, 

in  youth, 

such  thr oughts  are  tops. 

The  truth  was  slow  in  coming, 

for  only  time  does  tell 

that  nothing  rides  the  crest  forever, 

that  nothing  leaves  its  mark  unstained. 

The  lucky  ones, 

they  find  out  early 

how  to  clear  the  air  they  own. 

The  others:  we  never  learn 

it ' s  ours  alone  to  choose . 

******** 
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S-CURVE 

Harry  confronted  the  mirror  and  a 
reasonably  handsome  fellow  smiled  back  as 
he  ran  his  comb  through  thick,  close- 
cropped  hair  that  curled  tightly  against ^ 
his  scalp.  He  regarded  himself  with  satis- 
faction, liking  his  regular  features  and 
especially  his  slate-blue  eyes  which  he 
considered  to  be  far  superior  to  brown 
eyes.  He  had  a  longstanding  prejudice 
against  brown  eyes.  They  reminded  him 
of  animal  eyes.  As  many  times  as  Harry 
communed  with  his  image,  he  had  yet  to 
notice  what  was  unfortunately  apparent 
to  others,  namely  that  he  had  a  shifty, 
insincere  aura  about  him.  His  mouth 
habitually  twitched  in  a  lop-sided  grim 
at  inappropriate  moments.  He  didn't  seem 
able  to  control  this,  and  it  gave  a 
conflicting  message,  like  in  that  old 
song  lyric,  "Your  lips  tell  me  no,  no, 
but  there's  yes,  yes  in  your  eyes  ..." 

He  grabbed  his  sports  jacket  off  the 
bed  and  started  for  the  door.  But  just 
before  he  opened  it,  he  paused  by  an  end 
table  and  saluted  his  mother's  picture  with 
a  raised  middle  finger  thrust  gingerly 
upward.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  the 
rain  that  was  going  to  fall  on  Harry's 
parade  was  just  behind  the  straining 
purple  clouds. 


II 


She  told  him  her  name  was  Fey.  Not 
F-a-y,  but  F-e-y.  A  neon  light  from 
somewhere  behind  her  outlined  her  red 
hair  with  a  ring  of  eerie  fire.  He 
searched  her  eyes,  fascinated.  There 
was  something  odd  about  them.  Maybe 
it  was  the  reflection  of  the  party  lights 
in  the  barroom  that  made  them  look  un- 
natural and  luminous.  Was  she  wearing 
green  contacts?  He  didn't  care  much  for 
her  jungle-print  blouse  which  featured 
lions  and  tigers  rampant,  but  he  planned 
to  divest  her  of  that  item  before  the 
night  was  over  and  his  grin  twitched 
wickedly  at  the  scenario  playing  in  his 
imagination. 

She  had  been  easy  to  pick  up, 


S-Curve,  continued 


almost  like  she  had  been  waiting  for 
him  to  approach  her.   She  made  no  object- 
ion when  he  seated  himself  next  to  her  and 
an  easy  conversation  had  commenced  between 
them,  which,  although  he  couldn't  have 
recounted  it,  ran  on  for  over  an  hour.  Then 
she  excused  herself  to  go  to  the  rest  room. 
Harry  sat  for  some  minutes  after  she  left, 
his  fingers  smearing  the  sweat  around  on 
his  cold,  wet  glass.   Occasionally  he 
glanced  down  the  hallway  where  she  had 
gone.   It  was  nearly  closing  time  and  his 
anticipation  warmed  him  like  a  sensual  half- 
hour  in  the  sauna.  He  finished  his  beer 
and  looked  disinterestedly  around  the  room. 
He  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  was  taking 
her  so  long  to  return. 

The  bar  lights  dimmed  twice,  the  signal 
that  they  were  closing,  and  the  patrons 
slowly  and  reluctantly  began  filtering  out 
the  door.   He  paid  his  bar  tab  and  looked 
down  the  hall  again.  He  waited  a  few  min- 
utes longer  and  was  reminded  by  the  bar- 
tender, "Sorry,  Bud,  we're  closing.  Time 
to  call  it  a  night."  He  knew  she  wasn't 
coming  back.  Probably  went  out  the  back 
way.   In  addition  to  his  sudden  confusion, 
Harry  began  seething  with  frustration  and 
a  growing  annoyance  that  was  building,  like 
a  catalyst,  to  an  explosive  temper  tantrum 
that  sorely  needed  an  outlet. 

By  the  time  he  pulled  out  of  the  park- 
ing lot,  he  was  culling  through  his  consi- 
derable repertoire  of  profanities,  imagining 
what  he  would  like  to  say  to  the  bitch  for 
leading  him  on  and  then  jerking  him  off 
that  way. 

His  car  fishtailed  onto  the  county 
road,  straightened,  and  flew  forward  in 
concert  with  Harry's  agitation.   It  had 
rained  earlier  and  he  noticed  the  strange 
foreshortening  effect  of  the  wet  pavement 
on  his  headlight  beams.  Humid  air  rushed 
in  the  window  and  a  drop  of  sweat  ran  down 
along  his  nose.  He  had  consumed  enough 
beer  and  now  he  felt  a  tremendous  urge  to 
urinate,  adding  physical  discomfort  to 
emtoional  trauma.  Also,  the  Ford's  choke 
began  malfunctioning.  The  engine  faltered, 
ran  rough,  almost  quit,  and  then  caught 
again  when  he  pumped  the  accelerator  with 
Just  the  right  cadence. 

He  was  thinking  about  taking  the  car  in 
to  the  shop  as  he  rounded  an  s-curve  in  the 
road,  but  his  thoughts  detoured  when  he  saw 
two  shining  eyes  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 


seemingly  mezmerized  by  his  headlights. 
A  cat  or  dog.  Maybe  a  raccoon.  Too 
small  for  a  deer.  He  jerked  the  wheel 
directly  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
the  car  swerved  toward  the  animal.  He 
imagined  he  felt  or  heard  a  slight  thump, 
somewhat  like  bouncing  off  a  shallow 
pothole.  He  was  fairly  sure  he  had  hit 
it  but  it  was  so  dark  and  looking  in 
the  rearview  mirror  he  couJki  see  nothing. 
He  wiped  them  out  whenever  he  got  a 
chance.   It  was  like  some  kind  of  sport 
to  him,  and  it  made  him  feel  good.  Now, 
it  momentarily  eased  his  preoccupation 
with  the  errant  Fey.  Actually,  he  kept 
score  on  this  secret  vendetta  of  his. 
He  had  probably  gotten  five  or  six  ani- 
mals in  the  last  year  or  so.  He  liked 
to  be  sure  they  were  really  dead,  in 
which  case  he  scratched  a  mark  on  the 
inside  of  the  glove  box  with  his  pocket 
knife.  No  one  ever  saw  him  do  this. 
However,  if  he  couldn't  be  sure,  like 
tonight  in  the  dark,  then  he  didn't 
mark  it.   It  wouldn't  have  been  fair 
and  he  had  devised  his  own,  peculiar  code 
of  honor.   Only  two  weeks  ago,  he  had 
soundly  zapped  a  fine-looking  white 
Persian-type  cat.  He  knew  that  one  was 
a  goner  because  it  happened  just  before 
dark.  He  clipped  it,  whammo,  with  the 
right  front  wheel,  splitting  its  head 
like  a  ripe  tomato.  When  he  looked 
back  in  the  rearview  mirror,  he  was 
titillated  by  a  glimpse  of  its  dying 
convulsion,  flipping  once  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  roadside  as  if  its  ruined 
brain  was  still  seeking  safety.  Then 
it  quickly  dropped  into  a  lifeless 
bundle  on  the  macadam. 

Harry  was  feeling  a  lot  better  now 
and  he  decided  to  return  to  the  bar  the 
following  night  to  try  for  another  en- 
counter with  Fey.  He  would  leave  home 
before  dark,  though,  and  that  way  he 
could  check  the  s-curve  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  Had  it  been  a  dog?  Was  it 
dead?  Harry  yearned  to  know. 

Harry  had  intended  to  sleep  late 
the  next  morning,  but  was  awakened  by 
the  phone  persistently  warbling  next  to 
his  bed.   He  deliberately  took  his  time 
in  picking  it  up  because  he  knew  who  it 
was .   No  one  would  let  a  phone  ring  that 
many  times,  insisting  on  a  response, 

(continued) 
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come  hell  or  high  water.  No  one  but  his 
mother.  He  could  expect  her  calls  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  week  and 
always  the  same  bullshit.  His  old  man 
had  split  about  twenty  years  ago  and 
must  have  really  covered  his  tracks 
because  he  was  never  heard  from  again, 
although  his  mother  hadn't  bothered  to 
look  for  him  anyway.  He  had  left  her 
Harry  as  a  sort-of  going  away  present. 
She  wasn't  thrilled  to  be  stuck  with  the 
fractious  little  bastard  but  she  found  a 
modicum  of  contentment  by  lavishing  her 
affections  on  her  pets,  a  sundry  col- 
lection of  felines  and  pedigreed  dogs. 
Harry  she  pretty  well  ignored  completely 
in  his  formative  years.  She  had  no 
inclination  to  relate  to  other  humans, 
not  even  her  own  son.  The  animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  so  non-judgmental. 
She  loved  them  so. 

Now  she  was  on  the  phone  letting  him 
know  that  her  poodle,  Pierre,  had  a 
worrisome  case  of  diarrhea.   How  many 
times  had  he  had  the  flu  and  diarrhea, 
Harry  thought,  and  she  hadn't  cared  if 
his  asshole  had  turned  inside-out. 

"Harry,  I  tried  calling  you  all 
last  evening.  Pierre  had  three  soft 
bowel  movements  yesterday,  and  I  am  in 
desperate  need  of  some  Kaopectate."  She 
paused  to  let  Harry  assimilate  this, 
and  receiving  no  response,  she  continued. 
"I  don't  want  to  leave  him  alone  to 
go  to  the  store." 

How  he  hated  those  animals.  That 
was  all  she  had  to  talk  about.   He  hated 
her.   She  had  ways  of  giving  him  uneasy 
guilt  feelings,  insinuating  often  enough 
that  it  was  his  fault  the  old  man  left, 
although  she  was  vague  as  to  what  role 
Harry  played  in  this  exodus. 

He  let  her  think  he  was  going  to 
run  her  errand  but  he  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  Pierre  could  croak.  Harry 
cut  the  conversation  short,  telling  her 
he  had  to  leave.  Let  her  think  he  was 
going  to  the  store. 

III. 
He  started  for  the  bar  early  the 
next  night  before  the  sun  was  fully  set, 
so  he  could  see  what  he  had  hit  the 
night  before.  He  drove  at  a  fair  clip 


because  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  s -curve 
before  it  got  too  dark  so  see  good. 

The  carburetor  began  acting  up  again 
and  he  had  to  continually  goose  the  gas 
pedal  to  keep  it  running.  But  it  finally 
quit  dead  and  the  power  steering  dis- 
engaged when  the  engine  stopped  and  he 
headed  for  the  side  of  the  road.  He  got 
out  of  the  car  and  walked  to  the  front 
and  unlatched  the  hood.  He  fiddled  with 
the  choke,  trying  not  to  get  his  hands 
dirty.  When  he  figured  the  butterfly 
was  unstuck,  he  got  back  in  and  tried  to 
start  it  up  again,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. He  didn't  want  to  run  down  the 
battery,  so  he  slouched  down  in  the  seat 
to  wait  for  a  while  and  then  try  again. 
He  was  thinking  maybe  somebody  would 
come  by  and  he  could  catch  a  ride  to  a 
service  station.  But  usually,  waiting  a 
while  would  do  the  trick. 

It  was  starting  to  get  dark.  He 
decided  to  give  it  another  try.  He  turned 
the  key  and  the  starter  turned,  but  the 
carburetor  had  given  out  for  good.  He 
got  out  of  the  car  and  started  walking 
toward  the  s-curve,  at  the  same  time 
watching  for  any  other  traffic  on  the 
deserted  road.  He  knew  the  traffic 
on  this  road  was  sporadic  on  a  Sunday 
night,  and  it  didn't  help  his  humor  any 
to  anticipate  a  walk  of  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  nearest  public  phone. 

Harry  walked  for  some  minutes  and 
found  it  was  getting  harder  to  see  be- 
cause the  high,  dense  trees  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  shut  out  the  remaining  dusky 
light.  As  his  walk  continued,  he  did, 
however,  remember  to  watch  for  his  victim 
of  the  previous  night.  And  when  he 
looked  up  from  scanning  the  pavement ,  he 
saw  two  shining  eyes  in  the  brush  across 
the  road.  They  regarded  him  steadily, 
resembling  post-mounted  reflectors.  At 
first,  he  thought  that  was  what  they  were 
but  when  he  got  closer,  it  didn't  look 
right  and  he  began  to  feel  a  little  un- 
easy. While  he  watched  those  eyes, 
another  set  appeared  before  him  on  his 
side  of  the  road.  He  wondered  why  they 
didn't  run  off  at  his  approach  but  they 
watched  him  unwaveringly.  Then,  like 
lights  going  on  in  sequence,  there  were 
more  glowing  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
In  the  grip  of  fear,  he  slowed  his  walk 

(continued) 
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and  then  stopped  altogether  and  was  sud- 
denly afraid  zo   move  at  all.  As  he  stood 
there,  totally  confused,  something 
moved  in  the  high  weeds  to  his  right.  A 
small,  white  form  materialized  and  its 
whiteness  contrasted  with  the  now  black 
shade  all  around.  Harry  backed  up  a 
little.   Not  that  he  was  afraid  of  cats, 
but  because  there  seemed  to  be  something 
wrong  with  this  one.  Was  it  rabid?  No, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  injured  and  when  it 
got  closer  to  him,  only  one  green  eye 
glowed  with  a  malevolent  cast.  The  other 
side  of  its  head  was  pitifully  misshapened 
and  oozing  dark,  red  blood  from  around 
exposed  white  brain  matter.   Some  of  it 
dripped  on  the  macadam  road  with  each  step 
it  took  in  Harry's  direction.  For  once, 
Harry  wasn't  titillated  by  the  plight 
of  an  injured  animal.   He  was  afraid 
and  disgusted  and  turned  to  retreat  to 
the  car.   Now  other  creatures  emerged 
from  the  edges  of  the  woods.  There  was 
\   raccoon  walking  on  his  front  legs, 
dragging  his  hind  quarters  laboriously 
tn  Harry's  direction,  his  entrails 
slopping  along  behind  him  and  bouncing 
off  the  uneven  road  surface.  Bile  came 
up  in  Harry's  throat  and  he  swallowed 
laboriously,  ti»ying  to  hold  it  down.  He 
ran,  stumbling  in  the  deepening  darkness 
and  nearly  fell  over  a  hump  on  the  pave- 
ment. Adding  to  his  absolute  terror  was 
the  realization  that  the  lump  he  had 
stumbled  on  was  moving,  joining  with  a 
number  of  other  things  behind  him  on  the 
road.   Looking  back,  he  saw  several  dogs, 
one  a  large  German  Shepherd.   It  was 
gaining  on  him  even  though  it  was  running 
on  two  shattered  front  limbs.  He  could 
see  bone  stumps  poking  out  of  what  had 
been  leg  joints.  The  pain  of  that  animal 
must  have  been  blinding,  but  it  didn't 
waver  in  its  determined  pursuit.   Harry 
recognized  them  all.   He  even  remembered 
the  exact  order  of  their  terminations, 
and  he  also  knew,  although  he  didn't  under- 
stand how,  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
him.   If  he  could  Just  reach  his  car  be- 
fore they  got  to  him,  he  would  roll  up 
the  windows  and  stay  there  until  daylight 
when  he  knew  somehow  he  would  be  safe. 

He  never  moved  so  fast  and  desperately 
in  his  life,  but  he  did  make  it  into 
his  car,  his  hands  and  legs  shaking  with 


a  creeping  chill.  He  frantically  cranked 
up  the  windows,  skinning  his  knuckles 
in  the  process  and  calling  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  "Jesus,  help  me!" 

The  raccoon  climbed  on  the  hood 
of  the  car  and  leered  in  the  window  at 
him,  its  wiry  whiskers  twitching  with 
menace,  its  guts  hung  up  on  the  sideview 
mirror  bracket,  stretching  back  and  forth, 
a  gelatinous,  stringy  slime. 

The  shepherd  was  pawing  at  the  dri- 
ver's side  door,  bands  of  saliva  flipping 
back  and  forth  with  the  motion  of  his 
head,  and  splashing  on  the  window  glass. 
His  broken  legs  were  pedalling  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  trying  to  get  at  Harry 
who  was  gasping  with  fear,  trying  to 
breathe  in  sync  with  his  runaway  heart- 
beat. The  white  cat,  which  was  still 
beautiful  from  the  neck  down,  was 
mewling  loudly  and  persistently  as  it 
scratched  metal  on  the  passenger  side, 
its  one  eye  cocked  at  Harry,  its  half- 
head  twitching  and  spraying  blood. 

Suddenly,  past  all  those  glowing 
eyes  bobbing  around  him,  Harry  saw 
distant  headlights  approaching.  If  this 
was  a  nightmare ,  he  believed  in  the 
saving  dawn  now.  The  oncoming  car 
slowed  alongside  his  and  he  began  to 
mouth  pleas  for  help  from  behind  his 
closed  window  to  the  driver  of  the 
other  vehicle.  He  saw  it  was  a  woman. 
It  only  took  him  a  few  seconds  to  recog- 
nize the  blaze  of  hair  and  the  green, 
lizard  eyes  that  he  had  found  so  strange 
and  irresistable  the  night  before  .  .  . 
Fey.  In  that  second,  he  noticed  his 
aniTTifti  tormentors  had  retreated  back 
to  the  brush  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  only  indication  of  their  presence  was 
their  eyes  sparking  like  sequins  against 
black  velvet,  retreated  but  waiting. 

He  risked  opening  his  window 
just  a  crack  and  was  about  to  speak  to 
his  rescuer  when  his  terror  was  renewed. 
She  smiled  at  him  but  it  was  a  mean 
smile,  and  he  saw  something  that  hadn't 
been  there  the  night  before.  Perfect 
white  teeth  except  now  they  were 
accented  by  two  long  canines  and  her  eyes 
were  lit  up  like  Christmas  tree  bulbs. 
Then  she  pursed  her  lips  at  him  in  a 
mock  kiss  and  drove  off,  leaving  him 
to  face  the  creatures  who  were  again 
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advancing  enthusiastically  toward  him. 

IV. 

Monday  morning,  a  state  trooper  on 
his  way  to  work  via  the  "back  road,  found 
an  abandoned  vehicle  off  the  pavement. 
He  did  a  walk-around  the  outside  of  the 
car  and  saw  no  sign  of  an  accident. 
The  car  was  clean  as  if  it  had  recently 
"been  washed.  The  inside,  too,  was 
clean,  except  for  a  few  white  pet 
hairs  clinging  to  the  front  seat. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  found  the 
body,  partly  concealed  in  a  thicket. 
Poor  "bastard  had  car  trouble,  he  guessed, 
and  when  he  tried  to  go  for  help  he  must 
have  gotten  struck  by  a  passing  car.  And 
he  got  clipped  real  good,  the  trooper 
thought,  his  face  having  been  half  ripped 
off. 

When  the  police  notified  Harry's 
mother  of  his  demise,  they  considered 
their  duty  even  more  onerous  because, 
in  addition  to  the  bad  news,  the  poor 
soul  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  the 
flu.  When  asked  by  the  officer  if  he 
could  be  of  any  assistance,  she  plaint- 
ively asked  with  teary  eyes  if  someone 
could  possibly  go  to  the  store  and  bring 
her  some  Kaopectate. 

******** 


M.  RamZ 


BOOZE  AND  CAMELS 

I  wish  Bogart  had  never  sat 

in  that  murky  nightclub  emptiness  with 

a  half  bottle  of  bourbon  and  the  lost 

look 
of  a  man  betrayed  and  stewing  in  it, 
hell,  his  every  line  was  perfect,  as  if 

written 
for  the  occasion 
and  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette  must  have 

been  trained 
the  way  it  swirled  about  hopelessly: 
the  tinny  piano  helped  some. 
yes.  And  why  do  I  write  this? 
Because  every  time  my  Paris  comes  back  to 

haunt  me 
every  time  my  ink  letter  bleeds  from  the 

rain 
andohyes  every  time  I  feel  like  jumping 

into 
the  emotional  crockpot  of  booze  and  Camels 
I  will  look  like  a  pathetic  amateur 

because  I  can 
never  be  quite  that  low,  that  Classic 

Bogart  low, 
and  besides  it's  over  10,000  miles  to 

Morocco. 

******** 


Alice  Scinkovec 


Judy  Belfield 


FIRESPELL 

Snapping,  crackling  campfire  flames 
Highlighting  the  forest. 
Sizzling,  hissing,  the  wet  wood 
Protests  its  fate. 
Yellow  glow  rising  and  falling 


WEREWOLF 

He  wrapped  himself 

in  the  most  important  things 

stocked  his  kitchen 

with  exquisite  flavors 

intoxicating  aromas 


Aqainst  a  dense  backdrop  of  white  pine  and  spruce.      made  sure  his  mattress 

A  screech  owl  rends  the  silence  was  obscenely  soft 

With  its  silly  laughter.  extremely  thick: 

In  that  damp  darkness,  that  cloaking  blackness,    He  lit  fires  on  cold  nights 

The  flames  beckon  a  solitary  deer  that  were 

Who  comes  to  spy  on  his  benign  enemy.        simply  too  comfortable 

Both  of  us  then  held  by  the  firespell.       and  laughed  more  heartily 

than  comparison  permits. 
********  For  twenty-nine  days 

he  was  almost  God 

and  then 
"14,_  the  moon  filled  out. 


******** 


M.  Z.  Rian 


Bob  Frederick 


ILLUSION 

I  saw  myself  -  a  delicious  sight 
beneath  my  glowing  bedroom  light. 
Smiling  wide,  I  struck  a  pose... 
the  like  of  me  were  only  in  Vogue. 

The  make-up  was  laid  on  Hollywood-thick, 
my  hair,  spiked  front  and  all  the  back 

slicked 
I  surveyed  me  full-length  then  zeroed  in 

close 
couldn't  decide  which  view  I  liked  most. 

I  swiveled  to  the  bathroom  to  shed  more 

shine 
on  this  immaculate  creation  which  was  me  (and 

mine) 
This  honest  mirror  portrays  no  confusion, 
my  only  true  place  to  challenge  illusions. 

The  dull  room  dazzled  when  I  hit  the  door, 
with  intensified  light  I  radiated  more. 
Every  angle,  pleasing  whether  smile  or 

cough, 
Surely  t' would  be  better  with  the  mirror 

wiped  off. 

The  razz-ma-tazz  went  down  the  drain, 

I  was  back  in  my  cold  blue  bathroom  again, 

my  hair  lost  its  nerve  -  my  face:  was  just 

tones , 
the  once  slinky  dress  limped  -  mere  cloth 

over  bones. 
Shocked  with  the  truth  I  slunk  off  to  moan, 
Should' ve  played  the  illusion  and  left  the 

glass  alone 

******** 

James  Bur key 


I  NEVER  LIED 

I  never  lied 

Except  for  Just  now, 

But  I  never  lied  again. 

Well,  I  Just  lied  there, 

But  that  is  the  last, 

Except  that  I  was  lying  then, 

******** 


SELF-PORTRAIT  IN  GREY 

He's  some  kinelqdude 
don't  we  all  know  the  type 
he'll  pluck  the  world 
just  as  soon  as  it's  ripe 

walks  into  the  room 

and  you  don't  know  his  name 

standing  alone 

he  just  isn't  the  same 

on  his  shoulder  a  chip 

on  his  face  there's  a  grin 

never  a  doubt 

but  he's  going  to  win 

Is  always  with  girls 

but  with  none  has  he  stayed 

never  to  fear 

he  can  always  get  laid 

covers  his  losses 

and  he  plays  the  right  roles 

lands  on  his  feet 

and  he  covers  his  mistakes 

And  every  so  often 
his  life  comes  unglued 
but  that's  part  of  the  price 
to  be  some  kinda  dude 

******** 

Walter  M.  Kosinski 
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GEMINI 

Gemini  the  twins 

through  heaven  they  spin 

with  God  gazing  upon  them. 

They  dance  in  the  sky 

to  a  beautiful  chime 

only  they  can  hear. 

The  dancing  stops 

when  winter  ends 

and  their  tears  of  sadness 

are  sure  to  follow. 

Though  they  cry 

they  know  next  year 

they'll  dance  through 

the  sky 

to  the  harmony  of  heaven. 

******** 


II 


Judy  Belfield 


Alice  Scinkovec 


FORTY  WINKS? 


THEM'S  THE  BREAKS 


Your  tired  eyes 

half -hooded 

drift  left, 

do  not  focus, 

lazily  slide  right 

without  seeing. 

I  smile, 

am  not  recognized 

as  something  separate 

from  the  sofa 

or  the  wall. 

I  guess  it's  nice 

to  be  trusted, 

enough  that  you  fall  asleep 

in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon 

so  easily — 

something  you  couldn't  do 

in  company  with  anyone  else. 

But  sometimes  I  want  to  tell  you 

that  Andrew  Borden 

napped  one  afternoon. 

******** 

Michael  Erwin 


WHIP  ME 

Life  is  a  circle — 

r  hate  when  poets  say  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  makes  me  want  to  stab  them  in  the  head. 
All  right,  it  doesn't  make  me  want  to  kill 

them. 
After  all,  I'm  sure  they  mean  something 

by  it  and  have  a  lot  of  emotion  behind 

it. 
Big  Deal. 

I  don't  know  what  they  mean. 
Cool  title,  huh? 

******** 


Look  upon  her  angel  face 

See  her  walk  with  ballet  grace 

Hear  her  magic  voice  so  low 

Like  dove  wings  brushing  on  the  snow. 

Her  tossing  head  is  busy  made 
splashing  hair  as  dark  as  shade 
From  a  brow  of  palest  silk 
To  shoulders  rich  as  honey  milk. 

Is  there  naught  a  flaw  to  see 
In  this  seraph  prodigy? 
Only  one  that  I  can  find 
She  loves  another 
She's,  not  mime. 

******** 

Jacque  Kuriger 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SCANDAL 

I'm  not  a  nosy  person, 

I  want  that  understood, 

But  there  is  something  going  on, 

In  our  quiet  neighborhood. 

She's  always  waiting  out  in  front, 
When  he  comes  down  the  walk. 
And  the  way  they  carry  on, 
It's  bound  to  cause  some  talk. 

They  never  hide  their  feelings, 
It  looks  like  they  don't  try. 
And  I've  caught  a  small  caress, 
From  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

While  watching  through  the  window, 

They  didn't  see  me  there, 

I  heard  him  speaking  softly. 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  her  hair! 


Pamela  Sieverin 


THE  SILENCE 


I  admit,  I  introduced  them, 
But  it's  a  scandal  how  they  act, 
He's  our  married  mailman, 
And  she  my  Calico  cat. 


The  music  begins 

I  relax  to  whale  songs 

And  dream  of  you. 
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******** 


Donna  Aiello 


GET  WELL  WISHES 


The  smell  that  hit  my  nostrils  was 
inevitable.   I  had  braced  myself  for  it 
long  before  my  car  pulled  out  of  the 
driveway,  long  before  I  filled  the  tank, 
long  before  I  bought  the  carton  of  cigar- 
ettes I  knew  I'd  need. 

Still,  I  was  unprepared.   It  was 
strong  and  sweet,  like  the  thought  of 
another  highball  the  morning  after  spend- 
ing the  night  wrapped  around  the  porce- 
lain bowl,  moaning  and  swearing  never 

again! 

I  did  not  want  to  be  here,  on  this 
desolate  floor,  I  did  not  want  her  to  be 

here . 

As  I  had  walked  in  and  asked  for  her 
room  number,  the  cheery  smiles  seemed  out 
of  place,  as  did  the  flower  vending  machine 
with  a  choice  of  "Get  Well"  wishes  to 
choose  from.  When  the  one  you  come  to 
see  will  leave  horizontal,  a  small  hand- 
ful of  pink  and  blue  carnations,  slightly 
wilted,  with  "Get  Well  Soon"  typed  neatly 
on  a  smily  face  card  seems  to  ring  a  sour 
note  that  sticks  in  the  throat,  just 
behind  lunch. 

I  bought  them  anyway,  stuffing  the 
card  deep  in  my  pocket. 

Each  floor  the  elevator  stopped  to 
tour,  had  pictures  of  senior  citizens 
smiling,  of  faceless  little  elfin  girls 
with  sweeping  auburn  locks  petting  Ut- 
ters of  kittens,  and  imitation  abstract 
art  strategically  placed  so  it  was  the 
first  thing  you  saw  as  you  left  the  eleva- 
tor to  seek  the  person  you  came  to  cheer 
up,  flowers  and  well  wishes  in  hand.  _ 

Except  for  the  top  floor.  The  eighth 
floor.  There  was  no  frivolity  here.  Just 
the  smell  to  greet  you  as  you  left  the_ 
big  square  box.  No  sound  but  quiet  whis- 
pers and  endless  beeping  from  machines 
waiting  to  be  turned  off.  Where  other 
floors  had  been  decorated  with  every  shade 
of  blue,  green,  pink  and  yellow,  this 
floor  was  white.  White  walls,  white 
equipment,  white  nurses—all  melting  into 
one  efficient  job,  carried  out  with  pro- 
fessionalism.   No  room  for  sentiment— cost 

too  high.  ,  , 

Little  arrows  pointed  down  corridors, 


giving  silent  directions.  Efficient. 

Every  third  doorway  held  a  room  for 
waiting.  Television  sets  whispered  game 
shows  and  soap  operas  to  anyone  needing 

escape. 

I  needed  a  cigarette.  Smoke  hit 
my  nostrils  through  one  doorway.   I  head- 
ed in,  lighting  up. 

It  was  a  depressing  recreation  room. 
There  were  none  of  those  silly  pictures 
hanging  on  every  wall,  strategically 
placed  over  a  brown  weave  couch- just  tne 
brown  weave  couch,  and  a  woman,  what  once 
was  a  woman,  sitting  alone  in  a  wheel 
chair  with  more  wires  and  tubes  connect- 
ed than  any  human  being  could  ever 
warrant.  Her  fingers  trembled  slightly 
as  she  lifted  the  long,  brown  cigarette 
to  her  mouth.  The  fingernails  held  bits 
of  burgundy  polish  put  on  long  ago  and 
forgotten.  A  scarf  of  bright  fall  colors 
sat  tied  above  her  ears,  not  quite  con- 
cealing the  partial  bald  scalp  or  the 
few  patches  of  long  hair  still  stubborn- 
ly clinging  to  roots. 

A  soap  opera  was  playing  on  the  set 
that  we  used  to  watch  together  showing 
characters  I  had  long  ago  forgotten  about. 

As  I  sat  and  watched  her  lift  cig- 
arette after  cigarette  to  her  open  mouth 
with  shaking  hands,  watching  mindlessly 
all  that  flashed  past  her  eyes  in  30 
second  slots,  I  remembered  pushing 
strollers  through  the  zoo  while  toddlers 
trailed  behind  whining  to  be  carried, 
hags  filled  with  graham  crackers  and 
juice  bottles  as  we  window-shopped 
through  malls  on  hot,  sticky  summer  days 
with  not  more  than  five  dollars  between 
us   Of  times  lost  because  of  dinners 
needing  to  be  started  and  cranky  babies. 
Then  she  moved  away.   Sixteen  hours 
by  car.  Her  husband  had  received  a  pro- 
motion-more money-  They  could  live  in 
a  house  instead  of  a  second-story  walk- 

up .  _    , . 

We  said  good-bye,  funny,  I  can  t 
remember  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  can  t 
remember  when  I  last  talked  to  her  on 
the  phone.   All  I  can  remember  now,  are 
the  times  we  could  have  sipped  wine  on 

(continued) 
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Get  Well  Wishes,  continued 


the  "balcony. 

It  was  too  late.  I  finished  my 
tasteless  cigarette,  dry-mouthed  from 
all  I  had  smoked,  set  my  ten-dollar 
bouquet  of  starving  pink  and  blue  car- 
nations on  the  chair  beside  mine  and 
left  the  waiting  room  and  the  hospital. 


On  my  vay  home,  I  stopped  at  a  drug- 
store, "bought  a  cheery  "Get  Well  Soon" 
card,  licked  a  stamp  and  popped  it  into  the 
mailbox . 

It  was  the  best  I  could  do.  The  most 
I  had  to  offer.  It  wasn't  enough. 


******** 


James  Bur key 


Pamela  Si ever in 


SOMETIMES 

Sometimes  I  think  I'm  the  only  one 

That  ever  really  gave  a  damn. 

Sometimes  I  think  you'll  never  understand 

The  things  that  make  me  who  I  am. 

Sometimes  I  think  you'd  never  think  of  me 

If  it  weren't  for  the  pain  I'd  caused. 

Sometimes  I  think  you'll  never  comprehend 

All  that  I  have  lost. 

Sometimes  1/  think  I'd  be  better  off 

If  I'd  never  seen  your  lovely  face. 

Sometimes  I  think  you'd  be  happier 

If  I'd  never  made  this  mistake. 

But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  understand. 

One  thing  that  I  know  is  true. 

I  am  so  helplessly  in  love 

with  you. 

******** 

Kathy  Delaney 


IT'S  A  MINDSET 

It's  a  mindset 

A  positive  new  me 

Not  fighting  my  imaginings 

Concentration  on  giving  me  a  chance 

Restoring  confidence 

And  gaining  happiness 

I'm  giving  me  a  chance 

Love  of  self,  releasing  hate 

Restoring  my  life,  easing  my  mind 

Releasing  me  to  the  world 

Not  hate  anger  resentment 

Yes  I  will  be  positive 

Yes  I  will  be  happy 

Happiness  is  already  here. 


THE  GRACE  OF  GOD 

As  the  sob  threatened  to  choke  her, 
she  tried  to  hold  her  head  up  proudly. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  She  had  been 
beaten  once  again.  You  could  see  the  emo- 
tions tearing  at  what  remained  of  her  self- 
control.   She  had  lost  again  and  as  she 
retreated  from  the  room  you  felt  the  pity 
rise  in  what  was  left  of  your  "humanness . " 
She  didn't  deserve  to  be  treated  that  vay, 
but  you  are  glad  it  wasn't  you,  that  you 
go  along  with  the  crowd. 

Kids  can  be  so  cruel,  especially 
teenagers,  whose  own  self-doubt  is  so 
close  to  the  surface,  they  have  to  find 
someone  to  take  it  out  on.  Pity  the  person 
they  choose.  Still,  it  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  do.  She  had  walked  in  the  room,  inno- 
cent, and  everyone  jumped  up  and  shouted 
"BOO."  She  probably  could  have  lived 
thru  that,  but  when  she  bent  down  to 
pick  up  her  dropped  books,  someone  stepped 
on  her  dress.  Everyone  roared  with  laugh- 
ter as  they  heard  the  rip  and  watched 
her  fall. 

As  she  fled  from  the  room,  you  noticed 
the  rip  .  .  .  that  dress  will  never  be 
worn  again.  You  wonder  how  she  will  make 
it  thru  the  day. 

Still,  it  could  be  you  they  choose 
to  pick  on.  You  laugh  with  the  rest, 
thinking,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  go  I." 

******** 
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******** 


John  Burkey 


STINGING  GRASSES 


Kal  crouched,  all  his  muscles  tensed 
in  anticipation.  He  was  dressed  in 
breechcloth,  bone  blade,  leather  moccasins, 
and  a  deep  amber  tan.   Around  his  waist  was 
tied  a  cloak  he  used  for  warmth  sometimes. 
But  on  a  hot  day  like  today,  he  had  no  need. 
The  wind  blew  hot  fresh  dust  clouds  in 
swirls  along  the  ground.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  a  large  bush  was  Kal* a  prey,  an 
oversized  antelope.  The  green  sea  of  the 
plain  swirled  in  waves  around  the  two  of 
them,  only  one  aware  the  other  existed. 
The  wind  gusted,  and  the  antelope  looked 
up  from  its  tasty  salt  grasses.   Its 
nostrils  flared,  and  its  ears  stood  straight 
up.  Kal  crouched  lower,  and  squinted  in 
the  dustiness  of  the  air  around  him.   His 
nose  tickled.  The  antelope  lowered  its  head 
once  again,  and  Kal  leaped.   Sailing  through 
the  air,  he  looked  like  a  great  bird  of 
prey,  talons  outstretched.  At  the  last 
instant  before  he  landed,  the  antelope  let 
out  a  little  bleat,  shivered,  and  tensed. 
"Aahhoof,"  Kal  grunted  as  he  knocked  into 
the  antelope,  losing  all  the  air  in  his 
lungs.  The  antelope  back  was  very  hard 
and  narrow,  and  reminded  Kal  of  the  old 
washing  log  his  mother  had  put  clothes  on 
to  be  scrubbed .  Just  barely  having  time  to 
catch  his  breath  and  lock  his  knuckles 
together  before  the  animal  began  to  buck, 
Kal  was  almost  thrown  onto  the  ground.  He 


was  soon  being  picked  up  and  thrown  about 
like  so  much  loose  plains  grass  that  had 
gathered  itself  on  the  antelope's  silky 

coat.   "Uhoof Ahofff Eeeyah..," 

came  out  of  Kal's  mouth  whether  or  not 
he  wanted  it  to.  Kal  took  his  bone 
blade  out  of  his  mouth  with  his  right 
hand,  almost  falling  off  his  crazed 
motflrt.   Reaching  around  the  antelope's 
neck,  he  could  feel  the  tender  inner  fur 
that  he  knew  would  give  way  so  easily  to 
the  bone  blade  of  his  knife.  Pulling  in 
and  across,  he  ended  the  antelope's  life 
of  running,  and  went  down  to  the  ground. 
As  he -fell,  Kal  managed  to  push  off 
enough  to  avoid  getting  anything  broken 
by  the  weight  of  dying  animal.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  wounded  miles  from  the 
village.  It  would  be  a  long  walk  home 
to  safety.  The  grasses  cut  into  Kal's 
back  as  he  landed,  leaving  streaks  of 
bright  crimson.  Kal  jumped  up  and  made 
the  killing  blow  ending  the  poor  animal's 
life  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mixed 
emotions  erupted  in  him,  moving  between 
grief  of  killing  the  innocent,  the  surge 
of  adrenalin  any  hunter  gets  when  he 
made  his  kill,  and  the  loss  of  tension 
and  worry  as  he  realized  that  he  had 
once  again  proven  himself  as  a  worthy 
hunter  for  the  tribe.  Now  the  long  walk 
home. 


******** 


Bob  Frederick 


Jacque  Kuriger 


WHILE  OTHERS  WATCH  THE  FOREST  WE  DANCE  AMONG 
THE  TREES 

Invitation 

unanswered 
you  dare  not 

take  the  chance 
you  do  your 

secure  shuffle 
while  I 

with  visions  dance 


VINEYARD 

Dusty,  purple-black 

hanging  spheres  catching  sunlight 
succulent  and  sweet. 

******** 
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******** 


M.  RamZ 


Ruth  Gray 


THE  RIVER  DRINKS  RAIN 

The  river  drinks  rain; 

It  swells  and  creeps  up  the  bank, 

Licking  at  the  road. 

******** 


SNOW,  SILENT,  SERENE 

Snow,  silent,  serene 

drifts  to  earth  so  clean  and  pure 

thaw  bares  dirty  truth. 

******** 


Jacque  Kuriger 


Pamela  Sieverin 


GRIZZY  B 


THE  WATER 


Silky,  calico  kitty 

Purring  pretty, 

Blinking  bash,  ully, 

Pawing  playfully, 

Twitching  tenderly,  as  I  stroke  you. 

Which  one  of  us  enjoys  these  quiet  moments  more? 

******** 

Chris  Berger 


THE 

WATER 

SWIFTLY 

BUBBLED 

AND  JUMPED 

OVER  THE  ROCKS 

ON  ITS  WAY  TO 

WATERFALLS 

BELOW 

******** 


MR.  ABERNATHY 'S  TREE 


Adam  was  ready  to  spend  another  Sat- 
urday afternoon  skipping  stones  and  wat- 
ching the  sun  shine  down  onto  Wawsawnee 
Creek.  He  was  miniaturized  by  the  huge 
trees  and  the  pickup  trucks  as  he  trotted 
lightly  down  Cebonse  Road. 

Old  Bill  Abernathy,  Adam's  best 
friend,  was  sitting  in  his  yard  on  a 
rickety-looking  lawn  chair,  holding  a 
sweaty  glass  of  iced  tea.  He  was  as 
sweaty  as  the  tea,  the  sweat  of  an  old 
man  after  a  period  of  hard  labor.  A 
shovel ' s  handle  poked  out  of  the  ground 
next  to  him,  and  next  to  that  was  a 
young  tree  in  a  burlap  bag. 

"Hi,  Mr.  Abbanabby!"  Adam  yelled, 
waving  high  in  the  air  as  he  sprinted 
across  the  yard  toward  the  lounging  old 
man. 

"Well,  glory,  if  it  ain't  lil  Adam, 
Dunc'n  boy  come  to  pay  anotha  visitation. 
Gimme  a  hug  and  make  a  old  man  real 
happy." 

He  laughed  as  Adam's  little  seven- 
year-old  body  leapt  into  the  creaky  lawn 
chair.  He  could  feel  the  young  boy's 


smile  over  his  shoulder  as  the  small  arms 
fought  to  embrace  a  body  that  they  couldn'' 
quite  contain. 

He  gently  pushed  off  Adam's  friendly 
gesture  (when  he  felt  certifiably  hugged) 
and  established  Adam  on  his  lap.   "So, 
boy,  you  goin1  down  Wawsawnee  crik  fo' 
a  little  stone  pit chin'?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Jus'  on  my  way  now,  Mr. 
Abbanabby." 

"Boy,  ha'  memmy  times  I  gotta  say 
you?  Th'  name's  pernonced  Ab-ber-natty. " 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Abernathy,"  he  said 
slowly.   "What  for  is  that  free  in  that 
bag?" 

"Oh,  ah'm  gonna  put'er  in  that  hole 
there  and  and  watch  .  .  .  let  it  grow." 

"When 'sit  gonna  get  growed?"  and  he 
wiped  his  nose. 

"Oh,  not  fo'  a  long  time.  You'll 
be  all  growed  up  by  the  time  this  tree 
gits  any  acorns  a 'tall." 

"But  I  wanna  have  th'  acorns  this 
summer,"  Adam  said  in  a  pleading  whine. 

"Well,  you  gonna  hafta  wait." 

"O-kay.  But  when  me  an"  this  tree 
(continued) 
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Mr.  Abernathy 's  Tree,  continued 


is  all  growed  up,  you  an'  me  can  cow 
an'  pick  off  all  the  acorns  together, 
TdJsaid  getting  excited  at ;  ^  f ea  of 
a  new  activity  with  his  .oldest  frien*' 
"  Mr.  Abernathy  set  Adam  on  the  ground 
and  stood  up.   He  sotted  down  to  eye- 
level  with  the  boy  and  said,  Lo°*' 
toy   .  •  I'm  not  gonna  be  around  when 
both  you  an'  this  tree  is  all  groved  up. 
A*'m  an  old  ^  And  Ahjm  gettin 
to  be  a  sick  man  .  •  •  ana  *"   5 
be  gone  before  too  long-  d 

Adam  looked  away  and  his  teetn  cove 
his  bottom  lip.  He  was  young,  but  not 
so  young  that  he  couldn't  understand  the 

concept  of  death.  T?ver 'body's 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  sad.  Ever  coay 
got  to  go  and  mah  time's  coming.  Mah 
wife  is  gone,  and  mah  heart  is  bad  in 
Tore  way!  than  one."  He  cleared  his 
thrnat   "Yer  a  good  kid,  Adam.  You 
22%  Ma  an'  la  real  happi r  and  you  do 
yer  best  at  ever'thing.  I  l°ve/*'  °°^ 
I  never  had  me  no  son,  but  you  fill  the 

aP1er^onedeiLa's  face,  which  did  not 

tie  wa-ccnc        Tears  tried  to  come, 
change  expression.  Te ar  s  tr 

5? * ^iTMr.lbernShy  thought  he 

^^beTausfwas  long,  but  now  awkward. 
Adam  finally  looked  up  and  whispered, 
"t '1 1  miss  you. ' 

"I  Sow  you  will,"  and  he  stood  up 
"Now  let's  put  this  tree  in  its  place. 

£.  itndv  gabbed  the  tree  by  the 

*  *rr- iif"  Itlfto  The 
££  y°i  M oui  the  shovel  and 
sorted  to  refill  it.  Mr.  Abernathy 
S  Adam's  face  as  the  young  hoy 

^Mftl^fSTS. "E£.  le« 
1%  Z       awl  down  his  face.  J^" 

^^go^  us  a  1^'nade  /  Mr. 
Abernathy  said  looking  in  o  the^ 

They  vent  inside  ana  Mr        Frigidaire 

H:ToUnri^"afsf ■,£-  one  * 

""t^JX  ^tnT  across  the  yard, 


and  stopped  at  the  tree.  They  studied 
the  weak  young  oak  for  a  long  time. 
"Mr.  Abernathy?" 
"Yeah?"- 
"If  you're  gonna  .  •  •  die,  now 
come  you're  plantin'  a  tree  what's 
gonna  take  so  long  to  grow  up? 
§     "Cause  I  ain't  got  much  to  leave 
behind  for  people  in  this  world,  boy, 
aS  I  want  to  leave  somethin'  to  remem- 
ber  me  by,"  he  explained,  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  tree.   "Let's  go  to  the  crxk. 

They  walked  across  the  yard  to 
the  road.  Uhen  Adam's  *f*  *»*^ 
gravel,  he  looked  back  at  the  tree^ 
Tt  was  still  there,  its  small  leaves 
scaling  in  the  breeze.  They  made  slowly 
rof  tfe  end  of  the  road  where gravel 
led  to  an  umpempt  green  field.  They 
treaded  through  the  high  grass  to  the 
vail  of  short  trees  that  marked  the 
border  of  Wawsawnee  Creek.  They  pushed 
tSoSh  the  foliage  to  the  green  shelter 
of  tht  creek's  bank.  They  sat  on  the 

ground  next  ^' ■£«—££ 
nf  skirming  stones,   iney  sau  emu. 
their TemoLde.,  watching  the  blotches 
of  sunlight  that  penetrated  the  leaves 
■rHwDlinK  on  the  water. 

PP  Mr.  Abernathy  finished  his  glass 
and  set  it  down  in  the  dirt.  It  was 
set  on  an  uneven  bit  of  earth  and 
toppled  over  into  the  water.   ^' 
shoot."  He  picked  up  a  stone  and  side 
armed  it  with  perfect  form  across  the 
creek.  It  skipped  four  times. 

"Nice  one,  Mr.  Abernathy,"  Adam 
said  grinning. 

"Thanks,  boy. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon skitiing  rocks  and  talking  about 
ba°seoafl !?  Tne  last  stone  skipped  nine 
times. 


******** 

Pamela  Sieverin 

DEMISE  OF  A  FUR 

As  she  struggled  to  free  herself , 
she  felt  the  trap  squeeze  tighter  and 
lighter.   She  should  have  noticed  the 

*    g  !"  +  earlier  but  was  engrossed 
man-scent  earner  uu. 

in  foraging  for  her  pups.   She  knew  sn 
vould  slowly  starve  to  death,  and  it 

(continued) 
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Demise  of  a  Fur,  continued 

would  be  painful.  She'd  seen  carcasses 
of  animals  that  man  had  tossed  aside,  too 
damaged  for  use. 

She'd  also  seen  what  man  did  with  the 
bodies;  they  wanted  them  not  for  food,  but 
to  make  false  skins  for  themselves. 

At  least  the  pups  were  safe  and  al- 
most ready  to  forage  for  themselves.  There 
hadn't  been  time  to  teach  them  all  they 
needed  to  know,  but  they  knew  enough,  that 
maybe,  one  of  them  could  survive.   She 
hoped  they  would  remember  what  she  had 
taught  them  about  man,  and  not  be  as 
careless  as  she  had  been.  She  was  glad 
they  weren't  there  to  witness  her  death. 
She  intended  to  prolong  it.  No  man  was 
going  to  use  her!  She  would  go  down 
fighting! 

She  felt  the  trap  draining  her  life's 
blood.   She  knew  what  to  do  and  set  about 
her  task. 

She  turned  to  the  leg  caught  in  the 
trap — as  painful  as  it  was,  a  little  more 
pain  wouldn't  hurt. 

She  bit  into  her  flesh,  biting  off  fur 
and  skin.   She  almost  wavered  in  her  de- 
cision as  she  felt  new  waves  of  pain  slice 
through  her  brain.  She  tasted  the  sicken- 
ing, bitter  taste  of  her  own  blood,  then 
spit  it  as  far  from  herself  as  her  waning 
strength  would  allow.  By  spewing  her 
blood  and  body  around,  the  other  animals 
would  avoid  this  place.   (The  forest 
would  see  to  that . ) 

The  fox  stretched  her  paws  as  far  as 
she  could-,  scratching  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  damp  earth.  She  would  bury  the  next 
bite;  man  wouldn't  smell  it  but  the  forest 
would. 

As  she  turned  for  the  next  bite,  she 
saw  a  movement  in  the  bush.   She  sniffed 
the  air,  her  blood  filling  her  nostrils, 
and  let  out  a  painful  cry.  If  it  were  a 
predator,  so  much  the  better.  She'd  fight 
it  till  her  last  breath  left  her  and  it 
would  accomplish  her  mission  for  her.  If 
it  wasn't  it  would  leave.  The  movement  . 
retreated.   She  was  almost  sorry.   She 
bit  and  the  pain  was  less  this  time.   She 
had  to  hurry. 

Toward  sunrise,  and  barely  conscious, 
she  heard  more  noises  from  the  bush.  By 
now  she  was  so  filled  with  the  scent  of 


her  own  blood,  she  couldn't  tell  what 
approached. 

It  was  MAN! 

She  f&Jt  bodies  over  her  and  their 
light  pierced  her  brain.   She  felt  a 
touch  on  her  belly  and  then  a  squeeze. 
Gathering  what  remained  of  her  strength, 
she  feebly  raised  her  head,  hoping  to 
distract  them  from  her  pups.   She  bit  into 
human  flesh  and  a  scream  ripped  the  morning 
air;  a  blow  landed  on  her  head,  then 
another  and  another,  as  they  tried  to 
break  her  death-grip.  Her  head  was 
smashed,  her  remaining  blood  and  scent 
pouring  life,  and  agony,  into  the  ground. 

Her  final  mission  was  accomplished. 

******** 


Jacque  Kuriger 


THE  LAST  NIGHTS  OF  SUMMER 

The  wind  whispered  through  the  long  reeds 

of  grass, 
while  the  sky  slowly  blushed  a  soft 
pink. 
The  cries  of  children  silenced, 

as  the  serenade  of  frogs  and  crickets 
rose, 
from  the  silver-flecked  pond. 
Large  billowous  clouds,  streaked  with 

violet-blue, 
floated  overhead, 
And,  the  earth  gave  forth  her  damp,  musty 

night-time  perfume. 
Tall,  green  trees  that  rustled  during  the 

day, 
Now, 

stood  shadowed  and  quiet  against  the 
pulsing,  crimson  ball 

that  ebbed  into  the  horizon. 
As  the  fireflies  flirted  with  the  daisies, 
the  sun, 

like  a  nova, 
burned  its  brightest , 

with  red,  orange,  and  gold  rays, 
shooting  up  through  the  clouds 
piercing  the  darkness, 
Surrendering  once  more  to  the  cool,  new 

moon. 

******** 
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M.  RamZ 


THE  UNFINISHED  CANVAS 


The  canvas'  third  face  was  unacceptable. 
O'Keefe  stood  there  in  his  baggy, 
spattered  clothes  vith  his  brush  raised 
hut  it  vas  no  use.   He  dipped  a  vide  brush 
in  dinner  and  furiously  attacked  the  paint- 
ins   The  colors  on  the  canvas  swirled  to- 
gether and  became  a  dark  gray  void,  more 
empty  than  the  one  before.  *,.„-_. 

O'Keefe  grimaced.  His  head  vas  heavy 
from  the  fumes  that  svam  in  the  air,  his 
mood  vas  black  from  failure,  and  his  knees 
vere  throbbing  from  standing  the  day  in 
front  of  his  easel.   He  ran  a  stained  hand 
through  his  short,  graying  hair  and  exhaled 
loudly.  His  eyes,  svollen  and  red  from  the 
guidance  they  had  given  his  hands,  looked  at 
the  grim  results.   He  turned  avay. 

Dovnstairs  in  his  desk  he  found  an  un- 
opened pack  of  cigarettes.  He  fell  into  a 
chair  and  leaned  back.  His  hands  found 
marches  in  his  shirt  pocket  and  lit  one  of 
the  cigarettes.   O'Keefe  looked  out  his 
office  vindov,  distracted,  and  smoked  the 
cigarette  out  of  instinct.   It  vas  late  af- 
ternoon, and  the  sky  hung  low,  there  vould  be 

The  long  street  of  autumn  trees  vas 

deSerSod;his  is  vhere  it  ended  again,  thought 
O'Keefe.  You  spend  your  vhole  morning  until 
late  afternoon  to  create  a  few  miserable 
strokes  that  you  had  to  put  out  of  misery. 
Nothing  vrong  with  one  mercy  killing,  but 
he  hadfbeen  murdering  with  compassion  for 

m°nt%lZs   are  tough,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
exhaling  a  white  cloud  that  ^P^^f 
his  mind  he  ran  through  a  number  of  cliches 
atout  ory  wells  and  over-the-hills,  ending 
finallTvith  an  image  of  the  empty  gray  can- 
vas upstairs.  The  whole  house  was  silent 
Ixcept  for  an  occasional  floorboard  creak, 
h<*   had  plenty  of  space  to  think. 

He  got  up  and  walked  the  quiet  hallways. 
Charlie  B]  oom-impatient ,  fat,  badly-dressed 
ChaSe  Bloom-would  call  him  any  time  now. 
He^ould  not  yell,  of  course.  There  was 
something  in  that  worried,  wheezing  voice 
that  never  allowed  itself  to  rise  above  an 
anxious  buzz.   Probably  it  was  *«c»u" 
Charlie  had  seen  O'Keefe  once,  at  a  gallery, 
and  seemed  intimidated  by  the  artist  a 


height  and  ropy  forearms. 

O'Keefe  descended  some  more  stairs. 
He  went  past  the  ground  level  and  into 
the  darkness  of  the  cellar.  The  place 
smelled  like  earth  before  the  ram  and 
the  chill  made  his  bare  arms  bump  over. 
The  boiler  hummed  gently. 

He  turned  a  light  switch  and  the 
room  slowly  illuminated.  Weights  were 
laying  everywhere  on  the  ^ov     a 
trail  of  mats  led  to  a  heavy  bag  m  the 
corner.  O'Keefe  began  to  stretch. 

They  would  be  very  angry,  of  course. 
He  hadn't  painted  anything  worth  a  damn 
for  quite  some  time  now.  In  the  last 
five  months  he  had  taken  on  some  por- 
trait jobs  from  his  reclusive  neighbors . 
A  few  diminutive  watercolors  had  been 
created  and  sold,  but  his  contract  and 
his  dealers  demanded  much  more. 

O'Keefe  eyed  the  bag  menacingly. 
With  great  speed  his  shoulders  ^d 
low— his  left  knee  came  up  quickly  and 
the  front  of  his  foot  snapped  solidly 
into  the  top  of  the  bag,  about  where  a 
man's  head  would  be.  For  the  next 
twenty  minutes  he  worked  the  tag  over 
mostly  kicking  it.  He  stopped  when  he 
heard  the  phone  ringing  upstairs. 

"Hello,"  O'Keefe  answered,  tie 
felt  drops  rolling  down  his  face- 

"Richard,"  a  voice  greeted  him. 

''Good,  you're  in.     Where  were  you  today. 

"I  went  to  the  river,  Charlie, 

O'Keefe  lied. 

"Getting  some  ideas?"  The  voice 
broke  into  a  nervous  laugh.      _ 

O'Keefe  sat  down  on  a  couch  in  the 
large  living  room  and  wished  he;d  brought 
his  cigarettes.  He  politely  joined 
Charlie  in  laughing.  ._. 

That  done,  Charlie  became  serious. 
"You're  overdue,"  he  almost  apologized. 
O'Keefe  grimaced  and  rallied  his  tongue 
for  response.   Charlie  continued  though. 

"Richard,  it's  been  five  months ^ 
since  we've  seen  a  picture  from  you. 
"I  know." 

"I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  position,  the 
vay  galleries  are  on  my  ass.   Your  work 
TJ getting  bigger  all  the  time;  problem 
is,  nothing  new  is  coming  in.   I  have 
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The  Unfinished  Canvas,  continued 

only  promises  to  give  the  dealers." 

"That  may  not  be  such  a  good  idea, 
making  promises,"  O'Keefe  reasoned. 

Silence  ensued  and  O'Keefe  felt 
stupid. 

"When,  Richard?"  the  voice  finally 
asked . 

"Soon,"  O'Keefe  "said  tonelessly. 

Charlie  lost  his  nerve.   "Goodbye," 
he  said,  and  hung  up. 

O'Keefe  suddenly  felt  contempt  for 
the  disconnected  voice.   It  belonged  to 
a  talentless  parasite  who  could  only 
act  as  a  middle  man  between  art  and  the 
appreciative  voyeur.  For  all  he  believed, 
Charlie  didn't  even  like  art;  he  thought 
of  O'Keefe 's  work  only  as  product  to  be 
marketed.  To  hell  with  him.  He  was 
glad,  however,  that  Charlie  was  meek 
and  easy  to  deal  with.  He  had,  after 
all,  bought  some  more  time. 

O'Keefe  wandered  into  the  open 
kitchen.  The  cold  tiles  felt  good 
against  his  bare  feet.  He  extracted 
a  beer  from  the  refrigerator  and  sipped 
it  lightly.  The  rain  had  finally  started, 
and  the  windows  were  glazing  over;  the 
world  looked  distorted  and  dark- 

In  a  drawer  he  found  some  old  snap- 
shots. He  sat  down  at  a  table  and  flipped 
through  them.   One  of  the  pictures  para- 
lyzed him. 

He  was  inside  the  white  borders, 
younger,  well-dressed,  and  happy,  in 
the  well-trimmed  backyard  of  seven  years 
ago,  not  the  weeded  lot  that  offended 
the  neighbors  of  today.   It  was  summer  in 
that  picutre,  and  there  was  somebody  with 
him,  somebody  as  young  and  as  happy.   She 
was  sitting  on  his  lap,  laughing.  A 
shadow,  probably  from  the  photograpker; 
snaked  across  the  lawn  and  severed  the 
two  newlyweds. 

O'Keefe  turned  the  photo  down  and 
rested  his  head  on  the  table.  Almost 
instantly  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

The  house  down  the  street  looked 
a  lot  like  his,  with  three  stories,  porch, 
and  shutters.  But  this  house  had  been 
maintained. 

It  was  late  morning  and  the  clouds 
again  prevailed,  and  only  a  weak  glow  of 
sunshine  filtered  through  the  cover,  A 


chilly  wind  pushed  him  across  the  leaf- 
matted  lawn.  He  walked  up  the  hollow  pore: 
steps  and  stopped  at  the  door,  tightening 
his  old  army  Jacket. 

The  front  door  was  of  deep-stained  oal- 
and  glowed  wdth  bits  of  stained  glass.   He 
rang  the  doorbell  and  heard  it  echo  through 
the  large  house.   He  looked  down  the  stree^" 
and  saw  the  top  of  his  house  rising  above 
the  trees,  gray  and  unmovable.   A  week  late 
and  still  the  attic  loft  had  inside  it  a 
blurry  gray  canvas  upon  an  easel . 

Mrs .  Hendersen  opened  the  door  and  va: 
surprised. 

"Mr.  O'Keefe,  you're  back." 
"Good  morning,"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"I've  come  to  finish  the  portrait." 

She  receded  into  the  darkness  of  the 
foyer  to  let  him  in.  He  followed,  wiping 
his  boots  on  the  mat  as  he  entered.   She 
led  him  to  a  back  morning  room  where  the 
blinds  were  drawn.  Against  a  window, 
O'Keefe  saw  the  silhouette  of  a  large 
square  frame.  Mrs.  Hendersen  opened  the 
blinds  and  pale  light  bled  into  the  mornin 
room. 

In  a  corner  sat  a  half -finished  portrai 
of  Mrs.  Hendersen. 

"Carl  and  I  didn't  know  if  you'd  ever 
come  back  to  finish  it,"  Mrs.  Hendersen 
said,  smiling.   She  was  an  older  woman  wit 
white  hair  and  an  antique  exterior.   She 
wore  a  morning  robe  and  her  face  was  fresh 
and  friendly.   She  sat  down  in  an  over- 
stuffed chair  and  O'Keefe  began  to  noisily 
set  up  his  materials. 

"Of  course  I  cameback,"  O'Keefe  grinn 
"I  always  finish  the  job,"  he  said,  and 
then  wished  he  hadn't.   "Besides,  you've 
already  paid  me." 

Mrs.  Hendersen  nodded,  rubbing  her 
throat  gently.   "I'm  glad  you  haven't  died 
Where  have  you  been  of  late?  Nobody 
answers  your  phone;  Carl  and  I  walked  over 
one  Sunday  morning  and  nobody  was  home." 

"Really?"  O'Keefe  squeezed  some 
colors  onto  a  pallette. 

"Will  you  finish  today?-"  the  old  lady 
asked  hopefully.  But  O'Keefe  wasn't 
listening.   There  was  a  concentrated  look 
on  his  face  as  he  mixed  colors  carefully. 
From  his  bag  he  brought  a  smeared  tin  of 
thinner.  Mrs.  Hendersen  clutched  her 
heart,  breathing  deeply. 

O'Keefe  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
(continued) 
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The  Unfinished  Canvas,  continued 

smiled. 

"Ready." 

Mrs.  Hendersen  was  arranged  properly 
under  a  soft  white  light  and  O'Keefe  began 
to  paint.  The  old  woman  did  her  best  to 
get  him  to  talk.  I( 

"Have  you  been  to  the  city  lately? 
she  asked,  keeping  absolutely  still. 

"Um..."  O'Keefe  stabbed  at  the  canvas 
with  a  brush,   "...no.' 

"Did  you  ever  finish  the  Wendt  boy's 
portrait?" 

"Well,  no." 

"Talk  to  the  Aberstones  lately?  Connie's 
getting  married,  they  say.   Isn't  that 
wonderful?" 

O'Keefe  sailed  off. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  she  asked, 
"Have  you  taken  any  flowers  to  Elisa  this 

fall?" 

O'Keefe  dropped  his  brush,  staining 
the  newspapers  below  a  sickly  green.  He 
blinked  and  stared  out  the  window  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  picked  up  the  brush  and 
continued,  and  Mrs.  Hendersen  looked  down 
in  shame.   She  should  have  known  better. 
She  remained  quiet  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
Somewhat  later,  O'Keefe  laid  down  his 
brush.   He  looked  tired. 

"Finished?"  asked  Mrs.  Henderson.   She 
leaned  forward.   He  shook  his  head. 

She  stood  up  slowly  and  crossed  the 
room.   She  looked  at  the  canvas  in  horror, 
for  O'Keefe  had  finished  the  half  that  was 
missing  earlier  that  morning.   He  had  also 
made  the  part  that  had  been  finished  dis- 
appear.  She  looked  down  at  the  can  of 
paint  thinner,  trembling. 

O'Keefe  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stretched. 
"Had  a  few  problems  today,"  he  said.   "I 
can  finish  it  next  time." 

Mrs.  Hendersen  sat  down,  speechless. 
A  cat  walked  into  the  room  and  jumped  into 
her  lap.   She  petted  it  absently.  O'Keefe 
was  packing  up  his  things. 

"When  will  you  be  back?"  she  asked. 
The  artist  hoisted  on  his  army  jacket 
and  snatched  up  his  case. 
"Soon,"  he  said. 

O'Keefe  moved  down  the  street  slowly, 
with  his  case  in  his  hand.  It  was  late 
afternoon  and  his  shoulders  stooped;  his 
legs  moved  merely  enough  to  walk.   He  won- 
dered if  the  phone  had  rung  today  in  the 


empty  house.  Doubtless  it  had. 
He  came  to  a  small  cottage-style 
house  with  brown  shingles  and  trim.  The 
mailbox  on  the  street  said  WENDT. 

He  went  up  to  the  front  door,  and, 
ringing  it,  got  a  response.  The  middle- 
aged  Mrs.  Wendt  stood  there  in  the 
doorway.  She  became  angry.  ^ 

"Promise  me  it  will  be  good  enough, 
she  said.   "If  I  let  you  in  today,  it 
will  have  to  be  good  enough.   I'm  tired 
of  waiting.  I've  told  a  lot  of  friends 
that  my  son's  portrait  was  being  done. 
O'Keefe  raised  his  hand,  shaking 
his  stubbled  face  slowly. 
"Mrs.  Wendt,  please." 
She  backed  into  the  house  and  O'Keefe 
followed.  The  materials  in  his  case 
rattled,  and  a  tin  canister  of  thinner 
banged  softly  inside.  He  went  to  find 
the  unfinished  canvas. 

******** 

Donna  Aiello 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  SUMMER 

Business  was  slow  this  week.  Mary 
Alice  sat  on  the  high  stool  leaning 
on  her  elbows  watching  old  Ira's  custo- 
mers pull  up  to  the  gas  pumps  across 
the  parking  lot.  The  sign  above  her 
head  read  Buns  N  Suds  and  clicked 
against  the  board  behind  it  every  time 
she  moved.  Mary  Alice  had  made  a  game 
of  making  it  swing  when  she  was  bored, 
and  making  it  swing  extra  hard  by 
swaying  her  hips  just  like  those  dancers 
on  TV  when  the  road  crew  came  every  day 
for  lunch.  Their  dark,  sweaty  skin 
"shined  just  like  Mama's  dining  room 
table  she  got  when  Gramma  passed  on 
last  winter"  Mary  Alice  thought  to 
herself  the  first  time  they  stood  out 
there  glistening  and  dripping  while  they 
waited  for  their  orders.   It  had  been^ 
the  best  part  of  summer— watching  their 
eyes  follow  her  from  the  broiling  table 
to  the  condiment  trays  and  back  again. 
And  all  the  while  Mary  Mice  listened 
to  the  sign  clicking  against  the  back 
board  matching  her  own  swing  exactly. 
The  men  would  take  their  bags  of 
(continued) 
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The  Best  Part  of  Summer,  continued 


food  Mary  Alice  had  just  packed  up  nice 
for  them,  and  sit  under  the  old  maple 
tree  across  the  street  from  her  wagon. 
Mary  Alice  liked  them  so  close  at  first , 
hut  sitting  on  her  stool,  she  could  feel 
e  yes  glancing  toward  her  and  their  low 
hard  laughs  when  they  looked  "back  at 
each  other.   She  didn't  understand  the 
tone  of  their  laugh  and  it  made  her  uneasy 
after  awhile.  Mary  Alice  Just  knew  they 
were  making  fun  of  her.   She  couldn't 
figure  out  what  was  so  funny. 

They  hadn't  come  this  week.   She 
heard  her  daddy  say  at  supper  that  Baker 
Road  was  finally  finished.   "I  can  finally 
take  the  short  way  to  work  again,"  he  said 
with  a  mouthful  of  mashed  potatoes. 

It  was  hot  this  year.  Mr.  Turner 
had  brought  out  a  fan  this  morning.  At 
first,  he  made  it  turn  out  towards  the 
customer,  hut  as  the  heat  from  the  trays 
built  up  with  the  sun  beating  down  on 
the  little  wagon,  Mary  Alice  turned  the 
fan  facing  her  as  she  sat  on  her  stool — 
elbows  holding  up  her  head. 

"Saturdays  are  the  worse,"  Mary  Alice 
mumbled  as  she  watched  all  the  kids 
cruise  through  old  Ira's  station,  put 
five  dollars  in  the  tank,  grab  a  Coke  if 
old  Ira's  back  was  turned  and  peel  out 
if  Bobby's  daddy  wasn't  sitting  in  the 
squad  car  in  Cold  N  Creamy 's  parking  lot. 

She  wanted  to  spend  the  hot  days 
lying  on  the  sofa  waiting  for  someone  to 
call  or  sleeping  over  to  Jenny's  house 
calling  the  boys'  houses,  only  to  hang 
up  when  his  Mama  answered.   Or  beg  to 
drive  the  Buick  on  Saturdays,  even  though 
it  had  four  doors  and  a  dent  where  her 
brother  hit  the  garage.   It  was  his  fault 
she  had  to  sit  in  the  crummy  wagon  all 
day  selling  these  crummy  hot  dogs  and 
watching  everyone  else  have  fun! 

"I  hate  him.   I  hate  him,  I  hate 
him,"  she  screamed  louder  each  time,  which 
only  made  old  Ira  stick  his  head  out 
and  shake  it  back  and  forth  when  he  real- 
ized she  weren't  in  any  trouble. 

Old  Ira  had  worked  at  Mr.  Turner's  66 
Station  as  long  as  Mary  Alice  could  re- 
member. Her  daddy  had  said  the  same 
thing  when  Mary  Alice  was  told  she  could 
work  at  the  corner  to  "save  for  your  college 
fund,"  Mama  had  quietly  told  her,  but 
"stayin  out  a  trouble  is  more  like  the 


the  reason  to  my  way  of  thinkin,"  Daddy 
had  bellowed  at  both  her  and  Danny. 
"Old  Ira '11  be  there  to  make  sure  nothin 
happens  to  ya.  He's  been  there  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,"  Daddy  had  finished 
off  the  discussion  and  his  plate  at  the 
same  time  as  he  sat  back  stirring  his  iced 
tea. 

Danny  was  over  at  the  grocery  filling 
bags  for  Miss  Jayson  at  her  checkout.   He 
didn't  mind  working  there.  Miss  Jayson' s 
niece,  Amy,  came  everyday  to  say  Hi  to 
her  Aunt.  Mama  says  she  comes  to  see 
Danny.  Mama  says  Miss  Jayson  was  sayin 
last  shoppin  day  how  she  was  seen  more  of 
her  neice  this  summer  than  when  she  babysat 
that  year  her  baby  brother  "was  born  and 
started  right  off  with  them  fits  a  his." 
Miss  Jayson  says  he  came  out  "just  a  con- 
vulsin  and  hasn't  quit  since." 

Mary  Alice  sat  there,  her  long  hair 
tied  back  in  a  pony  tail,  the  fan  blowing 
her  bangs  ever  which  way.   She  couldn't 
stand  to  drink  no  more  of  that  rootbeer. 
After  the  first  week,  her  stomach  hurt  so 
bad  and  she  kept  "passin  the  wind"  as  Mama 
said,  that  from  then  on  she  just  sat, 
elbows  propped  up,  head  restin  lazy  like, 
chewin  the  ice  chips  from  the  styrofoam 
cooler  Mr.  Turner  brought  ever  mornin. 
Old  Ira  came  up  on  her  yesterday 
sayin,  "little  girl,  ya  all  gonna  hurt 
them  teeth  a  yers,  ya  keep  chompin  away 
like  at."  Once  a  day  Old  Ira  came  over 
for  his  free  dog  and  a  mug  a  rootbeer  Mr. 
Turner  said  he  could  have  for  helpin  Mary 
Alice  carry  the bucket  of  water  for  the 
boiling  tray.  He  came  at  night  too,  if 
Mr.  Turner  was  real  busy  at  the  Cool  N 
Creamy  -  Mary  Alice  hated  when  he  closed 
the  wagon.  Old  Ira  spent  the  longest  tine 
making  sure  everthing  was  so  clean  and 
count in  the  money  one  coin  at  a  time.   She 
would  always  be  late  gettin  home.   So  late 
Mama  wouldn't  let  her  go  over  to  Jenny's 
house  to  listen  to  records  and  hear  the 
latest  on  Frankie  and  Jean. 

Jean  used  to  babysit  for  Jenny  until 
her  Mama  and  Daddy  come  home  early  one 
night  and  caught  Jean  on  their  "best 
livin  room  sofa— half  dressed"  as  her  Mams 
told  Mary  Alice's  Mama. 

"You  couldn't  even  tell  where  his 
hands  were,"  Jenny's  Mama  said  into  her 
telephone  before  she  caught  Jenny  and 
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Mary  Alice  listening  behind  Gramma's  ^ 
buffet.  "You  girls  get  on  outa  here, 
she  whispered  with  her  hand  over  the  mouthy 
piece   "I  don't  need  you  two  gettin  ideas. 

'  ^ver  since,  Jenny  would  sit  at  her  bed- 
room window  and  watch  Jean  and  Frankie  sneakm 
round  back  to  "smooch  and  tickle  each 
other,"  Jenny  would  report.  Jean  lived 
next  door  to  Jenny.  It  *as  the  best  part 
of  summer  listening  to  Jenny  talk  about 
them  two.   She  wanted  to  spend  Saturday 
night  at  Jenny's  house  soooo  bad.  The  only 
thing  Mary  Alice  could  see  out  a  her  bedroom 
window  was-  the  Manson  sisters  feedm  the 
chickens  or  emptyin  their  bed  pot  from 
the  night  before. 

"I  hate  him,"  she  growled  to  a  tiy 
buzzin  on  the  counter  by  a  drop  of  ketchup 
Mary  Alice  had  left  since  yesterday.   She 
could  do  that  when  Mr.  Turner  closed  up. 
He  was  always  as  eager  to  get  outa  there  as 
Mary  Alice.   "Come  on,  Missy.   I  gotta  get 
goin.  Big  plans  tonight."  He  said  that 
every  night.   And  most  nights  he  had  Rose 
Clay,  the  waitress  at  his  Cool  N  Creamy 
sittin  in  the  car  waitin  and  smokm  those 
long  white  cigarettes  a  hers  with  bright 
red  polish  shining  on  her  nails. 

Mary  Alice  would  tell  Jenny  about  Mr. 
Turner  and  Rose  Clay.  It  was  the  only 
fun  news  Mary  Alice  had.  After  Jenny  told 
about  Jean  and  Frankie,  and  Mary  Alice  had 
stretched  out  as  much  fun  as  she  could 
from  Mr.  Turner,  they  would  make  up  things 
so  funny  Mary  Alice  had  to  think  hard  how 
to  end  the  stories,  cause  she  didn  t  know 
the  people  in  the  stories  any  more. 

"They  could  get  arrested,"  Jenny  would 
say.   "Imagine  actin  like  at  in  front  a 
people,"  and  then  she  would  shake  her  head 
and  cluck  her  tongue  Just  like  her  Mama 
did  that  day  on  the  phone. 

Mary  Alice  sat  on  her  stool  watchin 
Teddy  and  Mary  and  Keith  and  AnnMarie  pull 
into  the  Cool  N  Creamy  and  parkin  out  in 
the  back  lane.  Mr.  Turner  was  late  comm 
to  close  again.  Mary  Alice  kept  watchin 
for  him  to  pull  up-she  didn't  want  Old 
Ira  closin  tonight.  Tonight  Jenny  had 
invited  Mary  Alice  to  spend  the  night, 
she  came  early  enough,  they  could  watch 
Jean  and  Frankie  leavin  for  the  drive-in, 
Jenny  said  it  always-  looks  like  they  re 

goin  campin.  +  „„+ 

Mary  Alice  could  see  Old  Ira  start 
valkin  toward  her.   She  moaned  and  started 


cleanin  the  counter.  She  had  to  use 
a  knife  to  scrape  the  ketchup  off. 

Old  Ira  was  half  across  the 
lot  when  there  was  a  screeching  of  tires 
and  Mr.  Turner's  car  came  as  close  to  hit- 
tin  the  wagon  as  the  drunk  in  his  old 
pick-up  last  Friday.  He  didn't  look 
right  Mary  Alice  thought  to  herself.  His 
tie  was  gone  and  the  tail  to  his  shirt 
vas  stickin  out  with  the  buttons 
done  up  all  wrong.  He  looked  like  her 
Daddy  when  him  and  Uncle  Jack  come  back 
from  that  huntin  trip,  only  Mr.  Turner 
wasn't  smellin  as  bad. 

"Where's  the  cash  from  today,  Missy? 
he  yelled  as  he  came  runnin  up  to  her 
counter  leavin  his  car  door  open.  There 
vas  Rose  Clay,  as  usual,  only  she  looked 
as  nervous  as  Mr.  Turner.  Her  hair  wasn  t 
up  in  its  bun  like  always  and  needed 
combin,  Mary  Alice  thought  as  she  gave 
Mr.  Turner  the  grey  metal  box. 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  school 
started  a  week  from  Monday  and  her  Daddy 
said  she  could  stop  comin  to  the  wagon 
for  her  last  week—Mama  had  talked  him 
into  it,  but  Mr.  Turner  went  runnin 
back  to  his  car  door  before  Mary  Alice 
could  open  her  mouth. 

As  Mr.  Turner  was  just  hoppm 
in  next  to  Miss  Rose,  a  big  baby-blue 
car  with  pointy  fins  on  the  back  came 
racin  in  to  the  lot,  parkin  behind  Mr. 
Turner's  and  blockin  his  way. 

A  woman  came  slowly  out.  She 
looked  like  a  fat  movie  star,  all  made 
up  and  dressed  up  in  a  dress  Mary  Alice 
just  knew  came  from  the  city.  A  man 
vas  in  the  car  with  a  camera  around  his 
neck.  He  stood  by  the  car  snappin 
pictures  of  Mr.  Turner  talkin  to  the 
lady  and  of  Miss  Rose  tryin  to  duck 
down  in  the  front  seat! 

Mary  Alice  could  hear  the ^ lady 
callin  Mr.  Turner  names  Mama  wouldn't 
approve  approve  of  at  all I  She  was 
tellin  him  he  "wouldn't  nave  a  pot  to  ^ 
piss  in  or  a  dollar  to  buy  one  neither. 
Mr  Turner  was  sputterin  and  wavin  his 
arms  in  every  direction. 

The  man  takin  the  pictures 
called  out,  "Mrs.  Turner,  your  lawyer 
is  waiting  for  the  pictures.  *e  should 
so  now."  She  told  him  to  keep  his  shirt 
on,  turned  to  go,  grabbed  the  little 
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grey  box  from  Mr.  Turner,  walked  back  to 
her  car  and  drove  off,  leaving  black 
tire  marks  all  the  way  through  the  lot. 
"Too  bad  Danny  isn't  here — he's  been 
tryin  to  do  that  since  he  got  his 
license,"  Mary  Alice  jumped  up  yelling 
as  she  watched  the  big  blue  car  make 
its  trail  all  the  way  out. 

Mary  Alice  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Turner. 
He  looked  real  sad  as  he  got  in  his  car. 
Miss  Rose  peeked  above  the  dashboard 
to  lighten  another  a  her  skinny  cigarettes. 

Old  Ira  was  starv^ifl  in  the  middle 
of  the  parkin  lot  the  whole  time.   He 
started  comin  on  over  to  the  wagon  as 


soon  as  he  was  sure  no  one  was  going  to 
peel  in  again — laughin  so  hard  he  was 
coughin  by  the  time  he  came  through  the 
side  door. 

"Miss  Turner  sure  got  the  goods  on 
'im  this  time,"  he  said  between  coughs. 
"She's  been  tryin  long  enough.   Go  on 
home,  little  girl.   I'll  clean  up 
tonight."  Mary  Alice  ran  out  and  all 
the  way  home  too! 

"Just  wait' 11  I  tell  Jenny,"  she 
said  to  herself.   "This  beats  Jan  and 
Frankie's  campin  stuff  anyday!"  Mary 
Alice  just  knew  this  was  the  best  part 
of  summer. 
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